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HOW A GOBBLER MADE A FORTUNE * 


The Good Samaritan 



If our dumb friends appreciate little attentions in normal times they do so still more when 
the ground is frozen hard and the grass is covered with frost. This little Good Samaritan 
is making sure that her friends the ponies do not suffer from hunger. 


Peace Hath Her Heroes 


THE GARDENER OF 
HERCULANEUM 

FORGETTING VESUV US 

The Beautiful Place in Which 
Flowers Bloom After Many Days 

THE HEAVENLY OCCUPATION 

If a garden is neglected for a few 
weeks it suffers, as every gardener knows 
to his cost. Then think of a garden 
which has been neglected for about 1850 
years! It is pleasant to think that after 
this extraordinary neglect the matter is 
being put right at last. 

, When Titus was Emperor of Rome 
someone who loved gardens built him¬ 
self a house at Herculaneum and sur¬ 
rounded it with 800 .yards of orchard. 
He enclosed his little paradise with a 
colonnade of brick columns covered in 
stucco: 'If lie lmd been rich they would 
probably have been marble, but lie was 
as happy as a millionaire when he walked 
there with his friends on a summer even¬ 
ing and spoke of how this or that 
sapling had grown nearly ten inches, or 
noticed that the honeysuckle was half¬ 
way up the columns, “ My grandson 
will see it at its best,” we can imagine 
him saying. , 

Buried in Lava 

Unfortunately our gardener had 
counted without Vesuvius. In 79 a.d. 
the . sulky volcano suddenly woke to 
fury, and deluged the countryside in 
burning lava and clouds of fire. The 
thriving cities of Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum were buried in molten stones 
and ashes. Let us hope our gardener 
escaped from the city with his family 
and his money-bags. 

" But my garden is lost for ever,” he 
wailed. . _ . . ' 

No, not for ever. For more than 
eighteen centuries. 

In 1713 some workmen sinking a well 
came, on strange things. Then people 
remembered that two cities had been 
buried by an eruption of Vesuvius about 
forty years after the Crucifixion. They 
have been excavating the sites ever 
since, finding many marvellous things, 
and trying to reconstruct the cities 
just as they were. ' . 

The House of the Garden 

The little garden has only lately been 
unearthed. Most of the columns are 
intact, but only carbonised roots and 
tree trunks tell of the green beauty that 
our gardener knew. . 

How his heart would rejoice to learn 
that lovers of antiquity have mended 
the broken columns and planted his 
garden anew with laurels, oleanders, and 
cypresses ! How he would smife to 
learn that people make journeys to see 
it, and it is known to fame as The 
House of the Garden! 

Perhaps in some distant star he does 
know. Perhaps he is gardening still ; 
the making of gardens has always been 
a heavenly occupation. 


Peace hath, her heroes, 

~ no less renowned than war. 
n the last days of the old year two 
men died whose deaths gave them a 
place of immortality among the noble 
army of martyrs. ‘ 

One was Dr. Dawson Turner of God¬ 
aiming, who had been a pioneer in X-ray 
work. The other, who hut for the 
manner of his death might have re¬ 
mained unknown and died forgotten 
by the great world, was Dr. James 
Alexander. Wliitla, of Wraysbury. 

Dr. Whitla had taken a risk which 
thousands of doctors and surgeons have 
to take in performing an operation on 
a patient. He had lanced an infectious 
wound, and had put the surgical knife 
on a table. It slipped. Ho put out his 
hand to catch it, and the point pricked 
his thumb. ' 

The man he had been attending re¬ 
covered, but Dr. Whitla, thus accident¬ 
ally inoculated with the infection, died 
of blood-poisoning. His life was sacri¬ 
ficed to saye another as surely as if he had 
stood between his patient and a bullet. 

The death of Dr: Dawson Turner, the 
X-ray specialist, was slower in coming. 
He had been a worker with the rays 


when, thirty years ago, tlicir danger to 
those who handle them was not known. 
The mysterious X-ray dermatitis seized 
him. He lost an eye, then fingers, and 
all the time lie knew that the affliction 
could not be arrested. 

At last his general health was affected, 
and four years ago he had to give up the 
work in the Edinburgh Infirmary to which 
he clung as long as ho Gould stand . To the 
last he was cheerful, and when he had 
to retire he gave up his work protesting 
that others had suffered more than he. 

A CAMERA SEVEN 
MILES HIGH 
And a Photograph of Thirty 
Square Miles 

A very' clear photograph showing thirty 
square miles of country has just been 
taken from a heightjof nearly 38,000 feet. 

The aeroplane, which was flying above 
the Wright flying-field at Davton, Ohio, 
was invisible from the Earth when the 
photograph was taken. On the ground 
the temperature was 71 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit ; in less than half an hour the air¬ 
men were in zero temperature, and an 
hour later it was 76 degrees below zero. 


NOGTU AND HER 
LITTLE ONE 

A FRENCH BOY’S FRIEND 

True Story of a Bat That 
Broke the Rule 

THE EMPTY CAGE 

People have often said that bats 
cannot be tamed. But a little French 
boy has proved that a bat’s friendship 
may bo won, like a dog’s or a cat’s. 

Little Charles Derennes was never 
tired of watching the bats in the twilit 
garden, and at last the old gardener 
grunted : " You’re quite right to keep 
looking up at the sky with your mouth 
open. In that position the larks can drop, 
already roasted, right into your mouth.” 

In spite of these jeers the little boy 
went on watching bats till he learned all 
sorts of interesting things about them: 
that they can only fly for ten minutes 
at a time, that their speed is .half that 
of a. swallow, that they are true to one 
mate till dcatli parts them, and that 
hundreds perish during the winter 
sleep. Now ho. is a grown-up naturalist, 
and has put- these, things into a book 
called The Life of the Bat. 

Making Friends 

He was 14 when he managed* to 
capture the little lady he called Noctu. 
" If you really love animals, let it go,” 
said the old gardener, and it was good 
advice, though the boy did not follow 
it. Bats nearly always do die in cap¬ 
tivity. Noctu was the exception. 

The pretty' silken scrap chattered 
furiously at him as he carried her home 
and put her into the roomy cage. He 
gave her a nest of hay, a saucer of milk, 
and scraps of raw meat. Noctu scolded, 
and would not cat. 

The boy was very gentle, holding his 
hand near her for long spells at a time 
and then gently stroking her with one 
finger. After two days he held a rosebug 
close to her little wrinkled face, the 
insect picked her nose, she bit back in 
revenge, and, liking the taste, gobbled it 
up. After that she fed readily from tire 
boy’s hands, licked milk from his finger¬ 
tips, and lay happil} r in his palm. 

Mother and Her Baby 

On the fourteenth day of her capture 
Noctu refused to lot Charles pick her 
up. He was astonished at this un¬ 
friendliness till he saw in her nest a 
tiny face the size of a cherry stone, 
Noctu’s baby 1 • 

When lie was iS days old Baby 
weaned himself and demanded flics, and 
ladjdiirds from Charles’s hand. He loved 
both his bats, but the holidays were 
drawing to an end, and he would not 
be able to feed them at school. So one 
beautiful evening ho. opened tho cage 
door and set it on tho window-sill. 
After a while Noctu took flight, and 
Bnby followed. Charles Derennes had 
a tear in each eye as he turned back to 
the empty cage. 
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TALKING TO A FLAME 

PROFESSOR’S GAME WITH 
SOUND WAVES 

No Excuse Anywhere For Bad 
Hearing in a Hall 

SEEING THE TICK OF A WATCH 


THE KNOT THAT 
JACK TIED 

A Boy Who Knew What 
To Do 

THE SCOUT, THE CLIFF, 
AND THE DOG 


HUNTING A MAN IN 
18 COUNTRIES 

What the Post Office 
Will Do 

EXCITING JOURNEYS BY 
TELEPHONE 

The Post Office has turned hunter, but 
its hunting involves no cruelty. It is 
actually land. The Post Office will hunt 
for a man in 18 countries. 

The other day someone in America 
rang up a certain number in London, 
only to find that the person he wished 
to speak to had gone to Paris. The 
transatlantic telephone operator then 
put the call through to Paris, but the 
man had left for Berlin. Next a hotel 
in Berlin was tried, and soon the man in 
America heard his friend’s voice. 

The Post Office is prepared to search 
at least 18 European countries for a sub¬ 
scriber. It is a new sort of hunting, 
and not very expensive, because if the 
huntsman draws blank only a search 
fee is charged to the caller. 

London handles about 3000 European 
calls a day. Television is coming, just 
as surely as wireless telegraphy has 
come. Before long people will be 
asking, " Why should we travel ? ” 

Why Travel ? 

There is no longer any reason why a 
long expensive journey should be made 
for business reasons, and soon there 
will be no reason why people should 
travel to see foreign lands. Sitting at 
home we shall see the gondolas, the 
sunlight, and the old palaces of Venice, 
without being disturbed by its smells. 
We shall see the snow-clad slopes of 
the Alps, the trotting horses with the 
sledges, and the forests of Christmas 
trees, without the misery of learning 
to get about on skis. We shall enjoy 
the gorgeous colouring of an Eastern 
bazaar, or watch the life of the jungle 
without risking anything from insects or 
malaria. Never more need we be sea¬ 
sick, never more struggle in the customs 
house, never more battle with the tipping 
problem and foreign currency. 

What will happen to Mr. Thomas 
Cook, and Mr. Lunn, and the other 
travel agencies ? They will have to 
convince people that it is necessary to 
cross .the sea for the sake of French 
coffee and rolls, Italian spaghetti, 
German apple cakes, or Indian curries. 
Their booklets will contain specimen 
menus instead of views of cathedrals. 

NEW WAVES FOR OLD 
A Little Alteration for the 
Wireless Set 

On Sunday January 13 certain changes 
are being made in the wavelengths of 
British broadcasting stations. 

These changes, as the C.N. has 
already explained, are a temporary 
measure to avoid the growing inter¬ 
ference from foreign stations. Even¬ 
tually the British system will be entirely 
changed, and five stations will serve 
the whole country in place of the 
present twenty. 

Until then, however, the relay stations 
will all use the same national exclusive 
wavelength of 288-5 metres instead 
of the international common waves 
which have caused so much interference. 

As the following table shows, the 
changes at the other stations will only 


mean a slight alteration in the 

tuning 

of wireless sets. 



OLD ‘ 

NEW 

Daventry 5 GB .. 

.. 49 P 8 .. 

482-3 

Glasgow .. .. 

.'. 405-4 .. 

401-1 . 

Manchester 

.. 384-6 .. 

378-3 

London ,. 

.. 361-4 .. 

358 

Cardiff .. .. 

• ■353 

323-2 

Bournemouth .. 

.. 326-1 .. 

28 S "5 

Newcastle.. .. 

.. 312-5 .. 

243-9 

Belfast .. .. 

.. 306-1 .. 

302-7 

The 5 XX Daventry station 
its old wave of I562'5 metres. 

retains 


UNCLE MARK 

Friend of Man and Beast 

A FINE OLD ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN 

' Lord Lambourne, who has just died 
full of years and honour, had a great 
name, but the name by which he will 
be best remembered is that of Uncle 
Mark, which the House of Commons 
bestowed on him when he sat there as 
Colonel Mark Lockwood. 

That name tells best the kind of man 
he was, a cheery and good-tempered 
country gentleman, with a greeting for 
every one of his friends (and he had 110 
enemies), and always ready with a joke 
when it was most wanted. The House 
sometimes needs a joke badly when it is 
engaged in sharp discussion and differ¬ 
ences which skirt the coast of quarrels. 
Uncle Mark could always find one at 
those awkward moments ; and did. 

A handsome old gentleman was Uncle- 
Mark, well dressed, with a red carnation 
in his buttonhole. The House of 
Commons knew that red carnation for 
many years, and the House of Lords 
for a few. But one day it had gone, and 
in its place was a sprig of myrtle. That 
came there after his wife, his beloved 
companion for nearly fifty years, had 
passed on. It was from a bush that had 
grown from a sprig of myrtle in her 
wedding bouquet. 

A Garden Lover 

A gentleman of the old school. Lord 
Lambourne set a pattern of conduct 
to any school, old or new. Like all good 
Englishmen, he loved his garden. He 
was President of the Royal Horticul¬ 
tural Society (it was under his presi¬ 
dency that the society built its magnifi¬ 
cent new hall in Westminster), and he 
was a great practical gardener, who laid 
out his own grounds and made Bishop’s 
Hall, in Essex, one of the sights of the 
county. 

Like all good men, he abominated 
cruelty to animals. He was Vice- 
President of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
a most vigorous letter-writer to the 
newspapers on behalf of all dumb 
creatures, from the pigeons butchered 
by sham sportsmen at Monte Carlo to 
the worn-out horses exported from 
England to the Continent. Many people 
will be the poorer for his loss, and the 
animals will be among his silent mourners. 


THINGS SAID 

We in Britain have been too modest 
in the past. Duke of York 

Man stands between two infinities. 

Sir William Bragg 

New York is becoming a sunless city. 

The Mayor of New .York 
I have never seen a drunken Smith- 
field porter. The Smithfield Padre 

I have hardly ever heard anyone 
swear in Smithfield. 

A woman carrier at the market 
The staff of the L.C.C. is greater than 
the expeditionary force to France in 1914. 

Chairman of the L.C.C. 
Will noise destroy civilisation, or will 
civilisation destroy noise ? 

British Medical Journal 
There, ought to be a law to prevent 
any wild bird being kept in a cage. 

The Duchess of Portland 
It is a long way from a world that 
walks by force to a world that walks by 
faith. President Cooliige 

Europe is full of people who are as 
brave as lions, but most of them are as 
silly as geese. Mr. J. B. Priestley 

For the next four years the most 
important man in the world will be a 
geologist, President Hoover. 

Professor W. T. Gordon 


For over a hundred years London 
children have had the chance of a rare 
Christmas entertainment, as exciting as 
the pantomime and as full of thrills and 
mysteries as any conjuring show. 

We mean, of course, as all C.N. readers 
know, the Royal Institution’s Christmas 
Lectures, founded by Michael Faraday 
and delivered this year by Dr. Alexander' 
Wood of Cambridge, who has been talk¬ 
ing to children of all ages from eight to 
eighty on the fascinating subject of 
Sound Waves and Their Uses. 

Si tidying Waves 

Dr. Wood began by demonstrating all 
sorts of waves so as to show their pro¬ 
perties, before proceeding to the par¬ 
ticular case of waves of sound. A weird 
billowy machine imitated waves of the 
ocean variety, and very clear longitu¬ 
dinal waves were made to travel along 
the length of a metal spiral spring. 

The children were next shown ways 
in which actual waves can be seen and 
studied. The doctor suggested that we 
might all use our baths for studying 
waves and ripples, and by using a shallow 
bath called a ripple tank he showed how 
water waves can be reflected from, or 
focused by, a suitable mirror, how they 
spread out in all directions after passing 
through a narrow aperture, and how 
two sets of waves can interfere with 
each other, producing in some places 
waves of double the size and in others 
no disturbance at all, crest and trough 
just cancelling each other out. 

Helping the Architect 

The method of the ripple tank has 
been applied to the study of the acousti- 
caLproperties of halls. Models are made 
of the building and are placed in the tank; 
waves are sent out from that point in the 
model corresponding to the point where 
the speaker stands in the building, and 
the spreading of these waves and their 
reflections from the walls and ceiling can 
all be examined in detail. In this,way it 
is quite possible for an architect to tell 
if his design for a hall is a good one, and 
to make such alterations as will enable 
anyone, on the floor of the hall or in a 
balcony, to hear a speaker clearly. 
“ There is a widespread belief,” said Dr. 
Wood, “ that there is no such thing as 
an exact science of acoustics,” and he 
asked all his hearers to do their best to 
contradict this idea whenever they hear it 

The Dancing Flame 

A fascinating instrument for the de¬ 
tection of sounds is the Sensitive Flame. 
This is much like an ordinary naked 
gas-jet, except that it has a delicate 
membrane which is so influenced by a 
sound-wave that the flame bobs up and 
down in a lively way. The chink of keys 
or money was shown to have a marked 
effect on the stability of the flame, as 
had also a concerted hiss on the part of 
the audience. 

Dr. Wood recited to the flame a pas¬ 
sage from Spenser’s Faerie Queene and 
the flame moved in sympathy with 
every inflection of his voice, and was 
particularly affected every time the 
high-pitched sound of the letter s was 
spoken. But most remarkable of all was 
the sight of this flame bobbing regularly 
to the ticks of the doctor’s watch, so 
easily did it respond to a sound of which 
the ears of the audience were quite 
unaware. 


Pr inundations in This Paper 

Colorado .... Kol-o-rah-do 
Herculaneum . . Her-ku-lay-ne-um 

Perugia.Pay-roo-jah 

Stranraer ... Stran-rahr 


Part of every good Boy Scout’s 
education is to tie a good knot. He must 
tie it with ease, tie it with skill, tie it 
so that it shall hold when it must, and 
slip only when it should. 

If he is a proper Boy Scout he will 
learn his Tenderfoot knots so that he 
can tie them with one hand and his 
teeth. People who do not belong to the 
Scout clan might ask what was the use 
of this knowledge. Boy Scouts would 
not. They know. But if closely ques¬ 
tioned about the faith that is in them 
they might tell the following story. 

There was a dog at Tresaith, in Wales, 
which, being as foolish as it was playful, 
went slipping down the Tresaith cliffs 
the other day till it came to a ledge 
from which it could be seen and heard, 
but could not be reached. 

A Perilous Rescue 

Then came on the scene Jack Thomas, 
of Rhydygars, a Scout of credit and 
renown, and a boy of great resource. He 
soon got a rope and some helpers, and 
had himself lowered' to the perilous 
ledge where the frightened dog barked 
and whined. 

When the Scout reached the dog he 
found the ledge of rock so steeply shelv¬ 
ing that he had to cling to the cliff with 
one hand while standing on it. But he 
had a rope, courage, coolness—and he 
had his skill with knots. 

He managed a bowline round the dog 
with his one free hand and his teeth, and 
he cast another bowline round himself. 
If the second knot had given way Jack 
Thomas and the dog would have gone 
hurtling down a hundred feet to the 
rocks below. 

If the loop had slipped in another 
way and had drawn tight he might have 
been strangled. But both knots were well 
and truly tied, and the plucky Boy 
Scout and the lucky dog were drawn up 
to the top of the cliff in safety. 


JEAN LEMORDANT 

We have received this note from a reader 
of the GN. in Paris concerning Jean Lemordant, 
whose heroic struggle against fate we touched 
upon the other day. 

With reference to your article on 
Jean Lemordant your young readers 
will be glad to hear that he is recovering 
the use of his tongue, and talks slowly 
and in a whisper. 

The Government has made him a grant 
of land, and a house is being erected for 
him from his own design. He has 
never abandoned the hope of recovering 
his sight. He is certainly one of the 
noblest examples of indomitable energy 
and courage. 


RICH CANADA 

The figures have just been published 
of the survey of the national wealth of 
Canada. 

It has been revealed that, while 
Ontario leads in absolute wealth, the 
Western Provinces have the advantage 
in wealth per head of population. Sas¬ 
katchewan leads with 3544 dollars per 
head, British Columbia has 3539, and 
Alberta has 3459. 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR 

As evidence that the summer and 
autumn of 1928 have been remarkably 
fine seasons we are told that scholars 
of the Aldringham Council School, 
Suffolk, found, during the last days of 
November, these fifteen wild flowers: 
Knapweed, ragwort, hogweed, hawk- 
weed, daisy, pink and white campions, 
harebell, heather, wild rose, buttercup, 
and heartsease. A fine ripe raspberry 
was also picked. 
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JUBILEE or A BoY’S 
IDEA 

FIFTY YEARS OF 
ESPERANTO 

The Gallant Po e Who Would 
Not Give Up His Dream 

HIS WORK GOES ON 

Just fifty years ago a group of youths 
stood round a table in a room in Warsaw 
and chanted a new language. 

Let enmity between nations cease ! 

Let mankind become one family ! 

They sang it in a strange tongue 
which no master had taught them. 
Dozens of schoolboys have made up 
secret languages, but this was different. 
Ludovic Zamenliof, a brave Polish boy, 
did not want his language to be secret. 

While he was still at the high school 
this boy had come to the conclusion 
that wars arose from misunderstandings, 
and that no one would quarrel if he 
could speak his thoughts freely and 
grasp the other man’s reply. So the boy 
decided to invent a universal language. 

A Way to Worlo Brut' eiii ou 

His father poured scorn on the 
ridiculous idea, but he was a teacher of 
languages, so the boy had plenty of 
dictionaries and grammars at hand. 
In his spare time he hammered out the 
new tongue, and taught it to his class¬ 
mates. If Shelley .had been at Zamen- 
liof’s school how his eyes would have 
sparkled as they sang that song ! 

Then the lad’s father took away the 
papers, and told him it was his duty to 
work at serious things, because he had 
seven brothers and sisters. Ludovic 
qualified as a doctor; then he asked that 
his papers might be returned to him, 
but they had been burned. 

He stuck to his dream. By day he 
was a medical man, and .nearly all night 
he was reconstructing his universal 
language. In 1887 he published a book: 
about it, and took Dr. Esperanto as his. 
pen-name. But most people followed 
the example of his father, and called it 
a ridiculous scheme. 

There were others, however, who saw 
Esperanto as a way to world brother¬ 
hood and peace, and today many wise 
men are among them. 

His Work G Marchinp On 

Each nation must keep its own 
literature and language, but Esperantists 
want everyone to speak Esperanto as 
well. Then a man could travel across the 
world and talk to everyone he met on 
the way. That ideal seems far off, and 
we do not think it will come through 
Esperanto, for English will probably 
win first. Yet Esperanto is a great 
help on the way. There are groups who 
speak Esperanto all over the world ; it 
is taught in many foreign schools ; and 
56 radio stations broadcast Esperanto 
regularly. Esperanto has its own j ournals, 
poetry, and gramophone records. 

It is good to think that -Dr. Zamenhof 
lived to see the dream of his schooldays 
bearing fruit in every quarter of the 
globe. He died during the war, but 
his work goes marching on. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Painting by W. R. Bigg . . £2100 

! Portrait by Raeburn ... £756 
1st edition of Boswell’s Johnson. £510 

Letter by Burns. £410 

Dutch musical clock .... £285 
17 th-century violin . ... £240 

Letter by Abraham Lincoln . £230 
Old English bracket clock . . £1 57 

Queen Anne castor . . . £120 

Chinese jade bowl . .. . . £110 



BRIDGING THE GRAND CANYON 




The two sections of the great steel bridge about to meet over Marble Canyon 


Setting a girder In position nearly 500 feet above the Colorado River 


Building one of the great sections seen in the top picture 


A new bridge which is being built across Marble Canyon, an arm of the wonderful Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River, is claimed to be the highest railway bridge in the world. Its 
construction is a wonderful engineering feat, the bridge being 485 feet above the Colorado 
River and having a span of 616 feet, which with the river approaches makes the bridge 833 
feet long. Here are some pictures showing the bridge in course of construction. 


THE FARMER’S 
WINTER 

PROBLEM OF FOLD 
AND FIELD 

The England That Had No 
Turnips In its Fields 

KITCHEN BILLS OF OLD 
CASTLES 

The anxiety of the farmer reaches 
high tide at this season of the year. 

He is midway between harvest and 
spring growths. With little virtue re¬ 
maining in the pastures he has to sustain 
horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs from 
capital in kind laid up during the past 
summer. Will his store of fodder last, 
or must he buy fresh, or must he 
diminish his livestock ? 

The position seems to be generally 
that food supplies will just bold out. 
The great heat of last summer produced, 
if not abundant crops, certainly very 
nutritious ones, and although bulk of 
food is essential to our animals as well 
as quality,' rich concentration of food 
values does admit of a slight reduction in 
mass. Even should home supplies run 
short, however, the markets of the 
world are open to us. 

Ship-Borne Necessaries 

With all our knowledge we are not 
self-supporting in food for animals any 
more than for ourselves. Every grain 
of maize that goes to build up strength 
in a horse or flesh and milk in the farm 
animals has come to us from across the 
sea, ship-borne necessaries which travel 
like the luxuries of our own table. 

The little England that first grew to 
greatness never heard of maize, never saw 
swedes and turnips in its fields, knew 
nothing of cattle-cake from cotton and 
so on. We sent the horse and cattle 
and sheep to America and wrested the 
mastery of the seas from Holland, but 
America, once discovered, had maize and 
other foodstuffs awaiting us, and Hol¬ 
land taught us the use of root crops as 
a winter food for our domestic animals. 

If we read the domestic accounts of 
our old castles, abbeys, and manors of 
the days gone by their lists of pro¬ 
visions sound like an inventory from a 
wholesale meat market or a garrison on 
the verge of siege, for the entries include 
upwards of a score of cattle and sheep 
and pigs by the dozen. That suggests 
affluence, but in reality it denotes 
poverty. Our ancestors did not know 
how to feed their animals when winter 
possessed the land so they slaughtered 
them and sent them to the salt tub, 
where they became stale long before the 
gloomy winter ended. 

The Outlook Today 

Difficulties arise today; frost and 
snow and bitter wind increase the needs 
of our animals for sustaining foods, and 
snow may bury for days or weeks the 
sheep on the wilder pastures. Such 
severity of season is, however, merci¬ 
fully rare and brief, and as a rule the 
farmer finds himself able to bring his 
stock and his fodder together. 

The present is the stiffest.time of the 
farmer’s year. On the other hand, it is 
now that his fat stock meets with its 
readiest and most profitable demand, 
and it is not from winter itself that he 
now fears a reverse of fortune or the con¬ 
version of his pastures into the desolate 
wildernesses his ancestors knew. 


LONDON’S HOSPITALS 

Both income and expenditure have 
been doubled in London's hospitals in 
the last fourteen years. 

The beds available are now nearly 
13,000, the number of patients occupj-- 
ing them is over 200,000. The money 
spent on them is over three million 
pounds, and the payment made by 
patients has been multiplied ten times 
since the year before the war. It was 
then ifioojooo ; it is now over a million. 
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GRUB STREET 


Talks About Some of Its 
People 

A BOOK ABOUT MEN WHO WRITE 

The Glory That Was Grub Street. By 
St. John Adcock. With Camera Portraits by 
E. 0 . HoppA {Sampson Low, 7 S. 6d.) 

This book is the second volume to 
Mr. St. John Adcock’s Gods of Modem 
Grub Street. It introduces 32 writers 
who are regarded by Mr. Adcock as 
worthy of a place in a second survey of 
present-day literature, and unquestion¬ 
ably he has made them all appear inter¬ 
esting people. 

If Mr. Adcock is not the man who 
has the widest personal acquaintance 
with men and women who write books 
we do not know who is his rival. As 
editor of the Bookman he receives, new 
books in thousands, and apparently he 
reads them all. But, further, somehow 
or other, he seems to meet all their 
authors in the flesh, and the personal 
impressions he has received from them 
become merged with his critical judg¬ 
ment of their works. 

Broad-Minded Criticism 

As a book of information his new 
volume is valuable. Not one lavish 
reader in fifty will know half as much 
about these 32 authors as Air. Adcock 
tells him; and what he tells is what it 
is well to know. It is not gossip. It 
bears upon the author as an author. As 
an introduction to personalities it is a 
fascinating book, for Air. Adcock has a 
keen eye for character in actual life ; but 
it is at least equally attractive as a fine 
example of broad-minded, mainly appre¬ 
ciative, but shrewdly discriminating 
criticism. In literary criticism Air. 
Adcock has become an expert. It is 
his business. Yet it has never made 
him mechanical in his judgments. We 
see in this book a great variety of studies 
of men and women and their writings 
without any sameness, or flagging, or 
weakening in shrewd insight tempered 
by human kindness. 

Among the writers studied are Chester¬ 
ton, Gosse, A. E. Housman, E. V. 
Lucas, Clemence Dane, Philip Guedalla, 
Ian Hay, Aldous Huxley, W. W. Jacobs, 
Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Lynd, Pett 
Ridge, H. M. Tomlinson, and Rebecca 
West. 1 Some are not nearly so well 
known. Air. Adcock has studied his 
women authors with a courteous care 
and with special success. 

But the whole book is one that he 
only could have written. 


THE C.P.R.E. 

There is no need for the C.N. to say 
how gratifying it must be to all its 
readers to see the movement now 
astir in many parts of the British Isles 
for preserving the beauty of the country 
by guarding against ugliness in buildings, 
glaring road signs, disfiguring litter, and 
the destruction of old romantic things. 

In many districts Trusts are being 
formed for this purpose and local coun¬ 
cils are cooperating. But perhaps all 
our readers do not know that a general 
Council has been formed to link all such 
efforts in one body, the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. 

Already the Council has done excellent 
work by the publication of pamphlets 
on various forms of improvement that 
are possible. Its success has been so 
great that the staff of the society is 
almost overwhelmed by applications 
for information and advice; and it 
depends entirely on the generosity of 
sympathisers for the means of carrying 
on. Anyone who desires to help its 
funds may do so through its secretary. 
Air. H. G. Griffin, 17, Great Alarlborough 
Street. London, W.i. 


The Pigeon Houses 
of Egypt 

Like the Homes of the 
Israelites 

The Egyptian travel season is beginning, 
and a correspondent already there sends us 
this note on the pigeon houses which have 
interested him. 

The visitor to Upper Egypt or the 
Fayum province will not fail to notice 
the pigeon houses. 

These houses are built of mud bricks 
similar to those used by the Israelites 
when they were in Egypt, and the walls 
slope inward toward the roof, which is 
about 25 or 30 feet from the ground. 
Earthenware jars, locally made and 



Egyptian pigeon houses 


specially constructed for the purpose, 
are let into the walls, one jar accommo¬ 
dating one pair of birds. They are also 
placed on the roofs as ornaments. 

The birds enter by square holes in 
the walls, the holes being guarded by 
doors which are shut at night to keep 
out snakes and jackals. Numerous 
branches protrude from the walls to 
assist the pigeons in alighting. 

These pigeon houses are used chiefly 
to procure guano, but usually one young 
bird is taken from each nest for food. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

There were 38,000 applications for 
patents in 1927. 

Women outnumber men on almost 
every Imperial Airways flight. 

There was a fall of 299,900 in the 
membership of trade unions in 1927. 

800,000,000 pennies are. collected from 
gas meters every year in the British Isles. 

Observers in Richmond Park counted 
over a hundred species of birds last year, 
Brussels' 50,000 Telephones 

The telephones' of Brussels have 
increased from 18,000 to 50,000 in the 
last 14 years. 

The Cost of Rust 

It is said that the world’s loss owing 
to rusting iron and steel is over ten 
millions pounds a week. 

London’s Transport Worksrs 

Half a million people are engaged in 
dock, market, transport, and communi¬ 
cation work in London. 

An Ugly Hoarding 

Alany advertisers are withdrawing 
from an ugly hoarding which spoils the 
Alemorial Way at Leicester. 

The Maharajah of Mysore 

In a recent article we referred to the 
Alaharajah of Alysore as a Aloslem, He 
is, of course, a Hindu, and we are sorry 
this mistake should have been made. 

Paying America 

Nearly 200 million pounds has now 
been paid by Britain to America on 
account of war debt's, all but about 
30 million being interest only. 

Fire at a Fire Station 

An outbreak of fire took place a few 
days ago in a large building in Paris 
adjoining a fire station, where it was 
discovered the fire originated . 


A MILL BOY S 
LIFE-STORY 

Through the Church’s 
Open Door 

THE RIGHT KIND OF MEN FOR 
THE PULPIT 

One of the difficulties of the Church 
of England today is the small number of 
candidates seeking to enter its ministry. 
They do not equal the demand. 

But though this is regrettable from 
the point of view of the Church it opens 
a fine opportunity for men of serious 
mind with a desire to serve their fellow- 
men in the vocation that should be the 
highest of all. An interesting instance 
of how the right kind of men may now 
enter the Church of England ministry 
has been brought to our notice. 

Until September there was working 
as stripper and grinder in the cardroom 
of a Cheshire mill a workman who had 
been employed there ever since he was 
a boy. At 19 he was a local Alethodist 
preacher. Later he became the secretary 
of a temperance society, and in recent 
years he has been an active supporter of 
the League of Nations. 

The Cause of Peace 

He had good reason for including the 
cause of Peace in his many forms of 
work for noble causes, for he served in 
the war with distinction. Recently he 
has been studying for the Church of 
England ministry while continuously 
ivorking in the mill. 

Like Dr. Livingstone in his youth 
this mill worker has had to study in his 
spare hours, and often has used spare 
moments in the mill for a brief reference 
to some book he has been mastering in 
order that he might pass the necessary 
examination before being ordained. 
For he is a married man with a family, 
and work and study had to go on side 
by side. 

Now he has passed the examination 
successfully, and has been ordained a 
deacon and appointed to a curacy in one 
of the largest parishes in Alanchester. 

From every point of view it is a most 
honourable life-story, one that should be 
known as widely as possible, for it shows 
an earnest man seeking and finding the 
work on which Ins heart was set, and 
a Church offering him an open door to 
the means of service. 


THE LITTLE DOG OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND 

An Anthology for Animal Lovers. By 
Elizabeth D’Oyley. (Collins, 6s.) 

We commend this book warmly to 
everybody except the Devon and Somer¬ 
set Hunt—for should they read it what 
would happen to their Hunt, and what 
would the hunters do then, poor things ? 

A most admirable collection of kindly 
feelings about poor dumb things, it is, 
as Air. John Galsworthy says in his 
introduction, an inspiring little book, 
with selections from over a hundred 
writers. What we specially like about 
the book are its little surprises. What 
could be better than Charles the 
Second’s advertisement for his lost dog ? 

We must call upon you again for a black 
Dog, between a Greyhound and a Spaniell, no 
white about him, only a streak on his brest 
and his taile a little bob’d. 

It is his Majesties owne Dog, and doubtless 
was stolen, for the Dog was not born nor bred 
in England, and would never forsake his 
Master! Whosoever finds him may acquaint 
any at Whitehall, for the Dog was better 
known at Court than those who stole him. 
Will they never leave robbing his Majesty ? 
Must he not keep a Dog ? This Dog’s place 
(though better than some imagine) is the only 
place which nobody offers to beg. 

It is just one odd moment of interest 
from these 262 pages. 


AT SCHOOL AT 
UMTALI 

What Life is Like There 

WAKENED BY BABOONS 

One of our readers at school at Urntali, in 
Southern Rhodesia, sends this description of 
her holidays, which will help us all to picture 
what life in that part of Southern Africa is like. 

We went for our holidays (she says) 
to Chipinga. It is 200 miles out of 
Umtali, and as there is no railway we 
had to go by car. 

On the way we passed for about 80 
miles through a low, unhealthy valley. 
In it are scrubby creepers and low shrubs, 
with small, thick, ugly woody trees, that 
grow on and on and on all alike, so that 
if you close your eyes for half an hour 
and then open them again you seem to 
be in just the same place. 

The G ant Bearbubs 

The only difference is made by the 
bearbub trees, which have great trunks 
about the size of a small room and then 
taper off into tiny twigs. The branches 
are quite out of all proportion and curve 
in fleshy masses which seem to break 
all the rules of Nature and form most 
fantastic shapes. They are like great 
ugly giants, and it is most depressing 
to see them. When we climbed again 
and looked down on them in the valley 
they were dotted about like the pieces 
on a great chessboard. 

During the holidays we camped out 
by a river in a horseshoe hollow, with 
upright walls of rocky woods around us. 
In only three places were we able to enter. 

We did all our own work, and only 
had one native servant, who brought the 
milk every morning eleven miles. We 
childrpn got up before the Sun rose, 
took the tea to the two grown-ups and 
three elder girls, and then went down for 
a dip. We camped on the very edge of 
a great rocky pool in which we bathed 
three times a day. 

It was very hot, so that from half-past 
twelve to three we had to stay in our 
huts and read or play games. Then we 
had tea and went for another bathe. It 
was a lovely camp. 

Very often we were awakened by the 
baboons that came quite near to us till 
they were chased away by the dogs. 


THE WITCH DOCTOR’S 
WAY 

And the Missionary’s Medicine 
Bottle 

Out of the little mud-walled bungalow 
which is the hospital at Alahamba, 
Swaziland, there came Dr. Till. 

A withered old African was waiting 
for him in the verandah. 

The doctor asked what was the matter 
and the old man described his pains, 
which were many and acute. 

“ You had better stay in the hospital 
and let me try to make you better,” said 
Dr. Till. 

No ! the old man would not hear of it. 
But he wanted some medicine to take 
home. He produced a huge bottle and 
said, “ Fill it to the very brim.” 

Wiles of the Wizard 

Dr. Till obeyed. After a time the old 
man appeared again, saying he was better 
and wanted his medicine bottle filled 
again in case of a relapse. 

But this time he met with a refusal. 
Dr. Till had learned that the okl man 
was a witch doctor and had been selling 
small quantities of the medicine to his 
neighbours at an enormous price as his 
own magic brew, which would cure 
everything from fever to bad temper ! 

His own reputation as a wizard stood 
or fell by the missionary’s medicine, and 
Dr. Till ought to have felt flattered. 
But he does not like witch doctors : 
too many patients have come to him 
scarred by the torture which is often 
part of the witch doctor’s treatment. 

The old'wizard will not call again. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



A GREAT SCOUl eveinT 
The 1929 Jamboree 

The year just opening will be the 
twenty-first anniversary of the founding 
of Scouting, and as a compliment to 
the Chief Scout the annual International 
Jamboree is to be held in England 
instead of in the foreign capital whose 
turn it was. 

Many thrilling Scout gatherings have 
taken place of late years, but it is ex¬ 
pected that this Jamboree, to be held 
in August at Arrow Hall, Cheshire, will 
eclipse everything that has ever hap¬ 
pened before. 

There will be ten group camps, with 
3000 at each camp, consisting of Scouts 
from all over the world. These include 
1000 from America and France, 500 
from Australia, and 400 from Hungary, 
while in our own country every 27 
troops will have 50. 

Every afternoon a march-past of 
more than three thousand Scouts will 
take place. 

Naturally, the Scout world is eagerly 
anticipating this great Jamboree, and 
the excitement is shared also by their 
Guide sisters. The Chief Guide, Lady 
Baden-Powell, has sent a message to all 
Guiders hoping 'they will visit the 
Jamboree, which, as she says, is to be 
"the biggest gathering of any juvenile 
organisation that has ever taken place." 

Lady Baden-Powell also appeals to 
the sisterly spirit of the Guides, and 
asks them to help any Scout troops 
that are being held back from sending 
representatives by lack of funds. 


THE WASTED RiVER 
Revenue Waiting for London 

The Parks Committee of the L.C.C. 
teport that a profit has been made of 
/1270 on the hire of boats in the parks. 

The County Council could make a 
hundred times as much profit as this if it 
would restore the ferry steamers to the 
Thames. The landing-stages are all 
read)- and waiting, but they are idle. 


BRAVEST OF THEM ALL 
Ralph Scott of New Brighton 

All the crew of the New Brighton 
lifeboat on the Mersey are brave men, 
and well deserved the medals they 
received for their rescue of the Emile. 
Delmas’s crew; but each of them, 
except Ralph Scott, would say Ralph 
Scott is bravest of them all. 

He is the motor-mechanic of the life¬ 
boat. For some time he has been ill, 
arid the doctor said he must have a 
serious operation. He was at home, 
waiting to go to hospital as soon as a 
bed was vacant, when the call came to 
man the lifeboat. 

No one would have reproached a sick 
man for staying at home, but he 
struggled into his oilskins and went out 
into the storm. 

All through the arduous hours, when 
they saved 23 French sailors, Ralph 
Scott remained at his post uith the 
engines, but directly they landed he was 
taken straight to hospital. 

Every lifeboatman risks his life each 
time he goes out, but Scott was risking 
his twice over. 


FOGS ROUND THE COAST 
Wonders of Trinity House 

Trinity Llouse, which looks after the 
safety of stripping round our coasts, has 
been making some wonderful develop¬ 
ments of late. 

There is a new electrical generating 
plant for lightships which can send out 
a white light of three-quarters 'of a 
million candle-power, and there is the 
diaphone, a loud fog-horn, with which 
several of these vessels*are equipped. 

But most wonderful of all is the 
system of wireless fog signals. These arc 
sent out at regular intervals in such a 
way that the direction-finder of a fog¬ 
bound ship is able to get its bearings and 
mark its position a hundred miles away. 

Four of these signal installations .are 
already in use, and four more are being 
set up. 


THE RAILWAY PERISCOPE 
A New Idea for the Guard 

We must all have noticed the pro¬ 
jection in a railway guard’s van with 
the strip of glass through which he is 
able to look forward) past the engine, 
and see the signals. 

Some of the Southern Railway’s new 
electric trains are too wide for this pro¬ 
jection to be added, so it has been put 
on the top instead. This does not mean 
that the guard must have a seat in the 
roof to see through the new window, for 
the company has fixed a periscope, 
which the guard can look through in the 
ordinary way. 


A LITTLE MORE LOVE 

We think it worth while to pass on these 
words from Mr. Austin Hopkinson, M.P.,speak¬ 
ing at a school speech day not long ago. 

The greatest thing his generation had 
done for our country (he said) was to 
make it respected throughout the world ; 
but they had failed to make England 
loved by her neighbours. That was the 
task before the generation coining on. 

There had been occasions when England 
might claim that it had deserved more 
love from foreign nations than it had 
received, as at Passchendaele in 1917, 
when hundreds of thousands of men and 
boys were flung into the awful struggle 
without the faintest possibility of a 
victory-, simply because the whole of 
the French armies were in a state of 
chaos, and if we had not held the 
Germans they would have pushed on to 
Paris. That sacrifice for those we had 
sworn we would not betray deserved a 
little more love. The one tiling that 
would make the old generation miserable 
in their graves would be the thought that 
England was not to be better and happier 
than his generation had left it. 


WIRELESS FINDS A RIVAL 
Talking Under the Sea 

The famous Bell Telephone Company, 
which has during the past year or two 
done such big things in the advance-' 
ment of telegraphed pictures and tele¬ 
vision, announces that its engineers 
have perfected a new kind of submarine 
cable which can be used for telephoning 
over very long distances. 

So successful have been the tests that 
the construction of a telephone cable for 
use across the Atlantic is now being 
considered. Nobody was able to tele¬ 
phone from England to America until 
wireless made it possible, and, indeed, 
the British Post Office and the American 
Telegraph Company have just decided 
to build some further wireless tele¬ 
phones for the -Atlantic service, one of 
which will be ready by July. 

The new submarine telephone cable 
will not only prove a rival to wireless 
but will give another means of talking 
between the two continents.' 


FROM BILLINGSGATE TO 
THE STAGE 

In days to come people will say as 
they read our novels “ What does the 
fellow mean ? He says the man talked 
Billingsgate. But Billingsgate is a fish 
market, not a language ! ” . 

It is one more example of changing 
times. The Billingsgate porters were 
once notorious for bad language. Any¬ 
one who used foul terms was said to 
talk Billingsgate, and perhaps the phrase 
will live, long after its origin is forgotten. 

At any rate, Mr. Goodwin, of the Lon¬ 
don City Mission, has declared that there 
is no bad language at Billingsgate now. 
The ancient market has quite lost its 
bad character. 

The change is probably due to educa¬ 
tion. People mostly use oaths or slang 
because they do not know enough words 
to express themselves properly. It is a 
clumsy way of talking, and Billingsgate 
has dropped it. We fear the stage has 
picked it up. 
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Many Happy Returns 
to the League 

he League of Nations was 
nine years old on the tenth 
day of this year. 

How tremendously it has 
grown in those nine years ! One 
of its officials reminds us that 
the first session of the Council, 
held in January, 1920, had only 
one small item on its agenda 
and lasted for an hour and a 
half; the fiftieth session, held 
in June, 1928, had some forty 
items, with numerous questions 
arising under each, giving a 
total of about two hundred ques¬ 
tions, for the discussion of which 
a full week was required. 

Much of its early work was 
connected with Europe because 
the need was so great, but today, 
if we want to trace the health 
work, for example, we must 
follow its ramifications into one 
continent after another. We go 
to South America and find a 
campaign against leprosy being 


carried on. We go to Africa and 
find that months have been 
spent in a fight against sleeping- 
sickness. We go to Asia and 
find that the Malaria Commis¬ 
sion is to visit India at the 
Government’s request. Singa¬ 
pore has for years been a base 
for the League’s attack on the 
devastating epidemics which 
sweep the Far East. 

How many of us who travel 
abroad realise, how much we 
owe to the League of Nations for 
•the greater ease of our journeys 
across frontiers ? How many 
motorists will recognise the 
League’s handiwork when they 
find, in the near future, as they 
tour from one country to another, 
that the main road-signals are the 
same in each country? 

From Chambers of Commerce 
and business organisations re¬ 
quests have come to the League 
to reform the calendar, possibly 
to give us thirteen months in the 
year instead -of twelve. When we 
in this country discuss the problem 
of a fixed Easterwe may remember 
that a League committee has been 
studying the subject from every 
angle, in contact with all the re¬ 
ligious authorities of the world. 

In these and a hundred other 
ways, little and big, largely un¬ 
known to the people who reap 
the benefit, the League has helped 
the world to set itself in order 
after the’ upheaval of the war. 
From day to day it is promoting 
the new method by which its 
affairs must in future be con¬ 
ducted, the method of coopera¬ 
tion. It has already done much ; 
it can do far more: Unforeseeable 
possibilities lie ahead of it. Let 
our birthday wish. be for an 
increase of opportunity, with the 
support and encouragement of 
all, and for our birthday gift let 
each one of us spend our energies 
in making its good works known 
among all men. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Thing That Was Impossible 

“ ^/oltaire said it was impossible 
for a king to be a good man,” 
an American paper remarks, adding 
“ but George the Fifth has proved that 
Voltaire was wrong.” 

How the world has changed since 
those days ! Voltaire had good reason 
for his bitter saying, for in the words of 
Lowell there was 

Right for ever on tJic scaffold, 
Wrong for ever on the throne. 

Now we have a king who sets the 
highest example in service and charity. 
All things are better than they were in 
Voltaire’s day—laws, roads, hospitals, 
schools, men, and kings. 

© 

True Tales of the Holidays 

We are able to vouch for the truth of both 
these stories of the Christmas holidays. One 
is from our Country Girl and one from our 
League Correspondent. 

1. The New Umbrella 

J^Jary had been given a new um¬ 
brella. It had a handle like a 
parrot’s head, and a silk cover, and 
tassels. Just such an umbrella had 
Mary’s heart desired for many moons. 

She set off for church on a fine but 
cloudy morning. “You had better 
take your umbrella,” she was told. 

“ Of course, Muvver,” replied Mary. 

The rain came down in bucketfuls, 
and Mary returned soaked to the skin. 

“ Why ever did you not put up 
your umbrella ? ” asked Mother. 

“ Because it’s brand new,” replied 
Mary, who had it under her coat. 

2. The Carollers 

Two children went a-carolling in 
the country one morning in the week 
before the Christmas holidays began. 

“But how is it you are not at 
school ? ” they were asked when they 
rang the bell for pennies. 

* “ Oh, we can’t go to school because 
we’ve got the measles ! ” 

© 

The Turkey in the Crate 

jyjAXY people would be surprised to 
hear that a railway company 
had been fined for carrying a turkey in 
a crate with twelve fowls. 

“ Good gracious! Is there a law 
about that? ” they will exclaim. “Well, 
England is pretty thorough after all! ” 

Once upon a time anyone who 
tried to promote kindness and mercy 
was regarded as a crank and a fool. 
Bulls were chained up in the market¬ 
place and worried to death by dogs, 
and people called it a manly sport not 
so long ago. But the long fight against 
prejudice and brutality is won at 
last, and mercy has found its way 
into a legal system which once allowed 
men to be burned at the stake. “ You 
must not cause one hour of needless 
suffering to a single living thing ” is 
now the gospel of every decent 
Englishman and Englishwoman ; and 
the day is coming when it will pervade 
even the fastnesses of Somerset. 


A Note for Apple Lovers 

'J’iiree years ago a gentleman living 
near Southampton was complain¬ 
ing that his trees were white with 
American blight. 

A friend, said “ You should plant 
nasturtiums round them.” 

It sounded.absurd. Why should a 
few flowers cure a canker which 
chemists could not cure ? But the 
gardener gave the idea a trial, and the 
blight has never returned. 

Other people have testified to this 
remedy. They say the nasturtiums 
need not climb the trees, but must be 
planted under them. 

Here is a thing every gardener ought 
to know, and the C.N. passes it on. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

jyjAX, we are told, is becoming less and 
less a complete being. Except, of 
course, when he is a perfect nuisance. 

5trange that it takes a girl just . as 
long to dress in these days. 

0 

'J'he great Evolution question is being 

settled. Ar¬ 
kansas is 
going to 
have a re¬ 
ferendum. 

0 

Newspaper 
heading: 
A Dog Saves 
Nine Lives. 
A cat, no 
doubt. 

0 

Jr is ■ said 
that in 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a railway cook makes 
the engine tender 


spite of its miles of bookshelves there 
is no bookworm in the British Museum. 
Yet we ourselves saw one coming out 
the other day. 

0 

Nowadays, it is said, we can’t distin¬ 
guish musicians from anyone else. 
They ought to take a few lessons, 

0 

aeroplane has collided 'with a bus. 
But what was the bus doing up 
there ? 

© 

The Staff of Life 

By Mussolini 

These lines have been issued in Italy 
above the name of Signor Mussolini, who has 
evidently written them in some odd moment 
of relief from his eight Cabinet posts. 

Italians! 

Love Bread, 

Heart of the home, 

Perfume of the table, 

Joy of the hearth. 

Respect Bread, 

Sweat of the brow, 

Pride of labour, 

Poem of sacrifice. 

Honour Bread,' 

Glory of the fields, 

Fragrance of the land, 
Festival of life. 

Do not waste Bread, 

Wealth of your country, 

The sweetest gift of God, 

The most blessed reward of 
Human toil. 


The Truck Days 

By Our Country Girl 

'T’he _oid lady stood looking up at 
an old grey house. 

" I never pass this house without • 
thinking of the Truck Days,” she said. 

" What were the Truck Days ? ” 
asked the Country Girl. 

It seems they were days when 
workmen were told, You have 
earned thirty shillings, but you can 
only have nine in money. I shall 
give you bread and baeon to make 
up the rest. " I remember (said the 
old lady) a family called Brown, who 
had a stone quarry and a farm, so 
truck suited them very well. They 
lived in this house, arid on pay days 
we used to see women sitting on the 
pavement outside waiting for their 
husbands’ wages. 

" Sometimes they would sit there for 
hours before the books were made 
up. Then the door was opened and 
they were called into a big stone 
passage, and paid. Childlike I used 
to laugh at them coming out with 
armfuls of bread and other awkward 
things. I remember seeing one woman 
struggling with twelve loaves at once. 
Later on I met her again in the tin¬ 
smith’s, trying very hard to make 
him give her a kettle for two loaves; 
but all in vain, and I can still hear 
them screaming at each other like 
two parrots. 

Struggling Home 
“ Sometimes the grocer would take 
bread in exchange for sugar and rice 
and suchlike. 

“ Many of the quarry workers lived 
in villages two or three miles from the 
little town where the master lived. 
It must have been hard for those 
women struggling home on rainy 
days with a dozen loaves and a hunk 
of salty bacon and some butter.” 

“ It makes me angry to think of 
it! ” cried the Country Girl. 

“Yes,” said the old lady, " it was 
a hardship, and women would not 
endure it today. They can read and 
they want their rights. Those were 
not good - days. But all the same 
(she added with a smile), I often 
wish we could get one of those, farm¬ 
house loaves now! " 

© 

A Prayer by Mrs. Hemans 

O Father, in that hour 
When Earth all succouring power 
Shall disavow ; 

When spear and shield and crown 
In faintness are cast down, 

Sustain us Thou! 

By Him who bowed to take 
The death cup for our sake, 

The thorn, the rod ; 

From Whom the last dismay 
Was not to pass away, 

Aid us, O God ! F. D. Hemans 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
r T , HE chief crops of last year were 
A far better than the average for 
the last ten years. 

max who soldiered with the Prince 
has given /io,ooo to Glasgow poor 
as a thankoffering for his safe return, „ 
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The Grape-Fruit Habit 


HOW A COBBLER 
MADE A FORTUNE 

TOMAS BATA’S RISE 

Millions ol Shoes Bringing in 
Millions of Sovereigns 

A KIND MILLIONAIRE OF ZLIN 

Tlie village cobbler has always been 
the village thinker. 

As he sits alone at his bench all day 
he comes to shrewd conclusions about 
party politics, the Town Council, last 
Sunday’s sermon, or some scientific 
volume got from the library. His cronies 
say he has a long head and a sharp 
tongue; he calls them wool-gatherers. 

It is lucky for Zlin in Czecho-Slovakia 
that one shoemaker was thoughtful, even 
beyond the wont of shoemakers. Tomas 
Bata’s father was a cobbler before him, 
and the boy was brought up to the old 
methods. If he worked hard and did not 
offend his customers he would just earn 
enough to keep a w'orking family and 
pay for his own funeral at last. 

Saving Seconds 

But as he stitched away Bat'a 
thought that if he could save more 
time he could make more money. He 
turned it over and over, till he found 
two or three ways of saving a second 
without scamping workmanship. A few 
seconds saved on every pair of shoes 
mounted up considerably in a year. 
Soon Bata was able to employ another 
man to help him : in time the number 
rose to eight. 

He was now quite a prosperous small 
tradesman, and neighbours expected 
him to buy a villa and take a hand in 
parish affairs. Instead, the wasteful 
fellow spent his savings on a voyage to 
America. He wanted to see whether 
Henry Ford’s motor-car factory could 
teach him how to save a few more seconds 
a day. 

Intelligent Working-Men 

When he returned people said, " Don’t 
bring your foreign notions here. Our 
working-men are nothing but stupid 
peasants. They could never learn to 
handle machinery. You will be ruined 
if you try to get anything into their 
skulls." 

But Bata believed that all human 
beings are teachable if they get the right 
teacher. He set up his factory, and 
showed the people-how to do their work. 
They proved as intelligent as anyone 
else, and now 12,000 of them are earning 
high wages, while Bata is a millionaire. 

But this man, who is said to resemble 
a benevolent eagle, lives simply, and his 
wife has only two maids. Money is 
needed for the welfare schemes. Young 
people between 14 and 17 are cheaply 
lodged and fed in model hostels. In the 
evening they can attend free classes in 
various school subjects, including foreign 
languages. Bata specially urges them to 
learn English, saying, “ It opens a 
window into the world.” 

How It Is Done 

After 17 a boy receives a wage greater 
than the average schoolmaster or civil 
servant, and he can have one of Bata’s 
model cottages, with central heating, 
bathroom, running water, and a garden. 
A tliree-storey garage is being built, and 
Bata hopes his workpeople will soon 
own 300 cars. 

Bata has improved the health of the 
whole district. Not only has he built a 
hospital and several small sanatoriums, 
but he has also made it easier for people 
to keep healthy by selling them soap 
and fruit exceedingly cheaply. At first 
lie went to the local dealers and said, 
“ People cannot buy oranges at such an 
enormous price. Ask a reasonable price 
and you will have a huge sale.” 

The dealers refused, so Bata sent to 
Italy and bought a shipload. He looks 


A merica has given Europe several 
new habits in the last few years, 
but doctors will agree that the best of 
them all is the grape-fruit habit. 

At the beginning or the end of almost 
every luncheon or dinner-party the big, 
cool fruit arrives, cut in halves, lightly 
sugared, and decorated with a cherry. 
Even France, the land of delicious 
soups, prefers to start with grape-fruit 
now. It is so good for us, and it is no 
trouble to prepare. 

That is why the grape-fruit growers of 
Florida are making fortunes. 

But the Empire Marketing Board 
would like British subjects to reap a 
grape-fruit harvest too, and Professor 
Clark Powell has been investigating the 
possibilities. He finds that the interior 
of Dominica is one of the best places in 


Continued Iron the previous column 
after his people like a father, and gives 
them ten per cent on their savings. 

Among his employees are a hundred 
blind people who 'would have been 
beggars but for him. Lucky for them, 
and for thousands of others, that a 
humble cobbler long ago was bent on 
saving a few seconds a day ! 

Still he is working with his people, 
and still he is seeking to save time. 
Again and again valuable machinery 
has been scrapped because a new 
machine has been invented which can do 
things a little quicker. 

But quickness is not sacrificed to 
thoroughness. When he wished to sell 


the world for grape-fruit, and that a large 
part of Trinidad and British Honduras 
are equally suitable for such a crop. 

Some grape-fruit is already being 
exported from the West Indies, but the 
bulk of the fruit comes from Florida. 
The professor says the West Indies 
could produce fruit of th _■ highest quality 
and market it more cheaply than any 
competitor. 

The only things needful are planters 
and capital'. One day the West Indies 
may become as famous for the grape¬ 
fruit trade as they were once famous for 
the slave trade. 

How the world has changed its habits 1 
We can hardly believe now that people 
once breakfasted on beef and beer, and 
that other'people were sold at auction 
like cattle. 


boots to America Bata did not say, 
“ Feet are feet the world over ; send a 
cargo of the usual sizes.” He first had 
measurements of 500 feet taken in New 
York, and then designed new shapes 
and sizes to suit the American foot. 
Now he sells so many boots to America 
that he can afford to charge a dollar less 
than American manufacturers 1 He 
would set to work in the same way to 
make shoes for Turkey or Nigeria.. 

And so he is a millionaire. But he gives 
himself no airs. " I am not the master,” 
he says to his workpeople, ‘‘ the cus¬ 
tomer is the master.” He may not be the 
master ; he is something more : he is 
the Father. 


ARE OUR CITIES 
SAFE? 

THE EXPLOSION WHICH 
SET MEN THINKING 

What Goes On Beneath Our 
Busy Streets 

POWERS UNDER CONTROL 

Visitors to London during the past 
few weeks have gazed with uneasy 
astonishment upon a spectacle whose 
description has thrilled the world. 

The great Holborn gas explosion is 
not a thing concerning which we can 
express any satisfaction, but the sight 
presented, much like that which follows 
an earthquake, or the effects of plunging 
shell-fire, has proved impressive beyond 
the compass of some of the things in 
which we rightly take pride. 

Escaping Gas 

For it has made the world ask itself 
if civilisation can control the forces it 
yokes to service. A minor explosion, 
travelling by an underground .tunnel, 
fractures gas mains in many places. 
Escaping gas, mixing with air and 
becoming ignited by contact with flame, 
produces other explosions, other frac¬ 
tures, and still more disruptions, till 
a whole area is involved, bursting up 
footpaths and roadways, setting fire 
to houses and business premises, filling 
streets and dwellings with gas, and 
creating a wide danger zone in which 
not a match may be struck. 

If so terrifying an occurrence befalls 
the most highly organised city in the 
world, what guarantee of safety have 
places less rich in resources ? Is civilisa¬ 
tion safe for its creators ? 

Happily we are not dealing with one 
of the incalculable forces of Nature. A 
gas main is no monstrous Etna to deluge 
an island with floods of molten rock, no 
spouting Vesuvius to bury our Pompeiis 
and Herculaneums. Volcanoes and earth¬ 
quakes 'master us because they are 
fundamental forces of the world in 
operation, physical powers in com¬ 
parison with which all man - generated 
power is puny. 

Reforms and Safeguards 

Nor is this London disaster to be 
compared with the storms which howled 
a requiem for the closing weeks of the 
dying year. No experience will enable us 
to control an earthquake, to muzzle a 
volcano, or to direct the course of a 
tornado. But we can prevent the silent 
servants of civilisation from destroying 
their creators. We ascertain the cause 
.of the catastrophe, and then we can bring 
about reforms and apply safeguards 
which prevent a repetition of danger. 

For a day and a night we had flames 
issuing from chasms in one of our prin¬ 
cipal thoroughfares; we saw houses 
deserted by their threatened tenants, 
tradesmen muffled and in respirators to 
sell their wares, traffic stopped, premises 
closed, at least one theatre silent, cars 
carrying off cash, goods, and corre¬ 
spondence as if a pillaging enemy had 
been at our gates. But we know T such 
a thing is not likely to recur. 

A Lesson for the World 

The Holborn disaster, probed to its 
source, will teach all the world.a lesson 
in what to do and what to avoid, and 
stands to us as a melancholy little 
pageant of terror and distress, typifying 
the whole story of civilisation. No great 
advance has been attained without 
heavy cost, in comfort, convenience, 
and even at times in life. 

Gas is not going to blow us all up, 
mains will not generally explode. The 
events in Holborn will provide a lesson 
for all cities which are driven to tunnel 
below their streets, and life will become 
all the safer from the lessons of this one 
great shock whose results were so miracu¬ 
lously restricted to material damage, and 
most happily spared all but one life. 


THE HERRING FLEET OF OLD PLYMOUTH 



The herring fleet waiting to go into Sutton Harbour at Plymouth on the tide 



The busy scene on the sea wall when the vessels unload their catch 

Mention of herrings most often brings to mind thoughts of the East Coast and of Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth in particular, but the shoals, which are usually located first in the north¬ 
east, make their way down to the South Coast and sometimes round, to the West. Here 
are pictures of the herring fishing industry at Plymouth. 
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PICTURES OF A 
YOUNG CHINESE 

And Poetry of An Indian 

TWO WAYS OF HELPING 
ON PEACE 

In the Royal Academy last year 
there was a delightful English landscape 
by an artist with the very un-English 
name of Teng Hiok Chiu. 

Mr. Chiu is a young Chinese art 
student, son of the pastor of the London 
Mission Church in Amoy, who has 
already spent some years in the United 
States and is now at our Royal Academy 
School. He is also exhibiting at Liver¬ 
pool and the Scottish Academy and at 
the Paris-Salon. Recently an art critic 
described him as " probably the most 
promising painter who has emerged 
from the R.A: School in recent years.” 

“As I studied art first in China, 
and then in America and Europe, 
I have realised that in art there ought 
not to be East or West,” Mr. Cliiu 
said to a C.N. correspondent. "There 
must grow up the art of the new world 
civilisation, and as a-painter I want 
to help mankind to understand this 
universal language.” 

Writing Verse at Eleven 

Another worker for world unity, this 
time through poetry, is Mr. R. Chatto- 
padhyay. Son of an Indian doctor 
in Hyderabad, and brother of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, the leading Indian 
woman in the Nationalist movement in 
India, Mr. Chattopadhyay began to 
write verse at 11. He published his first 
collection of poems at 19. 

“ Many poets have sung about the 
unity of mankind, but our friend sings 
to us of the unity of all Creation,” said 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, commending the 
young Indian's work to a British 
company the other day. 

The slight, black-gowned Indian re¬ 
cited some of his verse to us, and lines 
like these have rung through the writer’s 
head ever since : 

Our ancestors are dreaming dreams through us. 
I, too, shall be an ancestor some day, 

One of the million poets yet to come. 

Through such sons of China and of 
India East and West are surely being 
more truly bound together. 


A WOKD TO OUR 
MISSIONARY FRIENDS 
The C.N. in the Mission Field 

No part of the helpfulness of the C.N. 
is more valued by its Editor than the 
influence it has in the lands where the 
English language is being taught by 
schools and missions to native races of 
Africa and Asia. 

There is scarcely a training institution 
or school of this character- that does not 
know- and welcome it. It must be so 
for, besides the many who are sub¬ 
scribers, some hundreds of them appeal 
to us to post it to them free. But is 
that reasonable, seeing that the C.N. 
can only exist by its sales ? 

If the C.N. is of such use as the 
controllers and staffs-of these missions 
enthusiastically declare it to be, surely 
the right method of enabling it to con¬ 
tinue its work is for the organisers of 
these important educational services 
to arrange that some of their supporters 
shall contribute a yearly subscription. 
In many cases this is done through the- 
goodwill of considerate British readers. 

Every author is appealed to by hun¬ 
dreds of readers who 1 think their 
admiration of his writings is a reason 
why he should give them his books, and 
so deprive himself of his livelihood. , 

As we have said, the C.N. has hun¬ 
dreds of such admirers in the mission 
field. They mean well, but they have 
not thought all round the question. 
To some of these inconsiderate friends 
a considerate editor sends the paper 
free ; but it is an unbusinesslike business 
and should not be expected. 


EDOUARD MANET 

His Long and Dreary 
Way to Fame 

TOUCHING UP A CHEESE 

Among the masters of modern art 
men count Edouard Manet. 

He is dead now, but his influence is 
not dead, and people make journeys 
to gaze upon his work in the Louvre. 
These things seem very queer when we 
think how Manet began. 

His parents belonged to the upper 
middle class, and they regarded artists 
as people who were not respectable and 
never had any money ; so when their 
schoolboy son said he wanted to be a 
painter they refused to pay for his art 
training. 

“ You must be a lawyer,” they told him. 

“ I would rather die,” replied Edouard 
(or something like it). “ If I cannot 
be a painter I shall go to sea.” 

While the Captain Stormed 

So at 16 a slim, delicate lad went 
aboard the merchant ship Guadeloupe, 
bound for Rio de Janeiro. His pale 
face looked odd above a rough seaman’s 
jersey, and his luggage looked odder ; 
for he carried painting tackle instead 
of tobacco and concertina. 

As they neared the port of their 
destination an unpleasant discovery was 
made. Sea water had leaked on to the 
cargo of Dutch cheeses, and the crusts 
were pale and blotchy. 

Who would believe that the cheeses 
themselves were all right ? The custom¬ 
ers would assuredly refuse to accept 
them, and there would be a ruinous loss. 
While the captain stormed and raved 
young Manet fetched his painting tackle. 

" Please, sir,” he said, “ let me try to 
colour them. I think I could, and no 
one eats the rind ! ” 

The Children’s Hour 

The captain set him to work at once. 
It was a long job, and a dreary one, but 
it was Manet’s first commission, and the 
results were completely satisfactory. 

Evidently fate meant young Edouard 
to paint—something or other. After 
his return from that trip his parents 
gave in, and the boy was sent to 
Couture’s studio. 

In spite of his beginning he did not 
continue in the Dutch School. One of 
his jolliest pictures is the Boy with the 
Flute, which was among the chief attrac¬ 
tions on the bookstalls during Christmas, 
being on the cover of Arthur Mee’s 
Children’s Hour. 


WHY THE BISHOP LOVES 
MANCHESTER 

Some people rubbed their eyes when 
they read Dr. Temple’s speech about 
giving up the Bishopric of Manchester 
for the Archbishopric of York. 

“ Luckily (he said) York is very 
different from Manchester, and this 
makes me hope that it is possible to 
love both equally in different ways; 
for we have become so deeply attached 
to Manchester and its people that I 
should be bound : to regard as an in¬ 
tolerable rival any at all similar place 
which made a claim upon our affections.” 

Some will exclaim, “ But York is a 
beautiful old city, and Manchester a 
great smoky manufacturing town, where 
it is always raining or foggy ! How 
could he' love Manchester ? ” 

The bishop is like a certain professor 
who went from Oxford to Manchester. 
There is nothing picturesque about the 
place, nothing his friends could dream 
would attract a lover of beauty, yet 
he, too, fell in love with Manchester.' 1 

Why ? Because of the courage of its 
people. The stubborn, gay courage of 
the working-people of Lancashire is 
something that no one can know with¬ 
out admiring. 

And so the Bishop of Manchester 
becomes Archbishop of York, but lie 
leaves part of his heart behind him in 
Factoryland’s metropolis. 


PETRARCH 

His Old Home For the 
People 

THE MAN WHO LINKED ANCIENT 
LEARNING WITH MODERN 

It is a reproach that it lias taken 
years and years to complete a statue to 
the memory of Christopher Marlowe, 
who lived in Shakespeare’s day. 

But it is not in England alone that 
public recognition of the great dead is 
tardy. The past year has seen the 
erection of a monument to Virgil, upon 
whom the grave closed more than 1900 
years ago, and now we have a similar 
tribute to Petrarch. 

Francesco Petrarch was born in 1304 
and died in 1374, and now two places 
have honoured him almost simultane¬ 
ously. The village of Vaucluse, near 
Avignon, where he once lived, has 
dedicated his house to the public, and 
Arezzo, which was his' birthplace, has 
given him a statue. 

Exiled From His Native City 

That we owe honour and reverence to 
Petrarch the world is agreed. Seventeen 
years j-ounger than Dante, he was the 
son of a lawyer who was engaged in the 
bitter political feuds of Florence, -and 
he was exiled from his native city the 
same time as Dante. To Dante it was 
given to write a tremendous poetic 
drama, which ranks him as one of the 
world’s great poets. 

To Petrarch it fell to link ancient 
learning with modern, and to become 
the father of the Renaissance, to re¬ 
kindle the lamp and to set in motion a 
tide of culture which spread all over 
Europe, giving Italy her painters and 
sculptors, and, reaching England, call¬ 
ing into being that race of giants of 
whom Shakespeare was king. 

Petrarch and Laura 

Petrarch’s father would have given 
the boy to law ; the boy gave himself to 
literature. It is a curious coincidence 
that there was a mysterious idyllic love 
in the life of Petrarch as in that of Dante. 
Dante saw his Beatrice when he was 
nine, and adored her without recognition 
till she died, another man’s wife, when 
he was 25. Petrarch loved a mysterious 
beauty named Laura. She was married, 
and his affection for her was purely ideal ; 
there is no proof that they ever met. 

Yet as the unknown and unknowing 
Beatrice coloured all Dante’s life, so the 
elusive, mythical Laura fired Petrarch 
to the noblest efforts of which his 
genius was capable. He set most store 
by his serious works, but these out¬ 
pourings of his heart, unstudied as the 
song of a bird on the bough, are the gifts 
to the world most in the minds of those 
who, within the space of the last few 
weeks, have been commemorating him 
more than five centuries after his death. 

FROM THE MASTER’S 
HAND ? 

Oderisio of Gubbio 

Dante has handed down to us the 
name of a wonderful painter of minia¬ 
tures, Oderisio, as the pride of his native 
town Gubbio, near Perugia in Italy, 
but modern art students tell us that no 
certain example of Oderisio’s work exists 
today. That is very tantalising. 

But a chance discovery has been made 
in an old building of the Middle Ages, 
once a Dominican Convent, which raises 
our hopes. In a room lined with shelves, 
now under centuries of dust, eleven old 
books have been found containing the 
manuscript music of old Catholicliturgies. 
These Chorals, as they are called, are 
beautifully bound and illuminated with 
miniatures, of saints, Bible scenes, and 
symbolical figures. 

The evidence shows them to be thir¬ 
teenth-century work and the production 
of a single hand. Can that hand be 
Oderisio’s ? It is thought that it may 
be, for such an artist must have been 
famous in his day. 


WHAT THE NATIONS 
OWE 

AND WHAT THEY WASTE 

Spending on War Instead of 
Paying Their Debts 

A LOOK ROUND 

Some of the most interesting passages 
in President Coolidge’s recent speech 
were those in which he seemed to be 
giving hints to. America’s European 
debtors as to how easier terms of 
payment might be secured.- 

" We do not wish to finance preparation 
for a future war (he said) ; we have no 
wish to contribute to the support of 
armaments.” If America could secure 
more complete mutual -goodwill and a 
further limitation of armaments she 
would have more confidence in the 
effectiveness of any further efforts she 
might make to help Europe to a condition 
of greater prosperity. 

Excessive Armaments 

Here President Coolidge seems to be 
saying that it is useless for Europe to 
complain of the burden of her war 
debts to America when she is putting 
upon herself the quite unnecessary 
burden of excessive armaments. It 
seems worth while to see just what these 
debtor nations in Europe are spending 
on armaments, and to put the figures 
side by side with their American debts. 
Let us begin with the smallest debt and 
work up to the biggest. 

Hungary owes America £388,000, 
while her expenditure on armaments 
last year was a little over four millions. 

Latvia owes a little over a million 
pounds and spends more than a million 
and a half a year on armaments. 

Lithuania owes slightly more than 
Latvia, but only spends £830,000 on 
armaments. 

Finland owes nearly two million 
pounds to America, but spends over three 
millions a year on armaments. 

Britain’s 114 Millions . 

Estonia owes nearly three millions, 
but spends only a million a year on 
armaments. 

Rumania owes close on ten millions, 
yet spends eight millions a year on 
armaments. 

Yugo-Slavia owes nearly 13 millions 
and spends nearly nine on armaments. 

Czecho-Slovakia owes 23 millions and 
spends over ten millions on armaments. 

Poland owes nearly 36 millions and 
spends annually 15 millions on arma¬ 
ments. 

Belgium owes over 83 millions and 
spends 17 millions on armaments. 

Italy owes America over 400 million 
pounds. She spends nearly 54 millions 
every year on armaments. ■ France 
owes 800 million pounds and Britain 
over 900 millions. France’s armaments 
expenditure is 63 millions and Britain’s 
114 millions. 

A MUSEUM OF LOCAL 
HISTORY 
One of the Best 

A C.N. reader has been calling at the 
Craven Museum at Skip ton, in York¬ 
shire, and writes that it is one of the 
best small museums in the country. 

It fulfils the conditions of a good local 
museum laid down by Sir Henry Miers 
in his recent report to the Carnegie 
Trustees, as he himself testified in 
opening the museum not long ago. 

Its exhibits illustrate local history 
and resources with objects of pre¬ 
historic interest and of Roman and 
medieval and modem times. Lately 
there has been added to it a collection 
made by Mr. JohnCrowther, of Grassing- 
ton, who spent 30 years, exploring the 
Roman occupation of Upper Wharfc- 
dale, a collection Sir Arthur Keith 
has examined and praised. 
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CHINA S POLITE 
LETTER-WRITER 

How the News Goes Home 

THE SON TO HIS MOTHER 

Some weeks ago the C.N. mentioned 
a Chinese schoolmaster who set one of 
his scholars to write a letter to the 
schoolmaster’s own mother, and then 
posted it without looking at it, because 
he felt sure the boy had " used the 
proper words.” 

This the C.N. referred to as “ rather 
bewildering.” A reader who has lived 
seven years in China points out that 
what the schoolmaster did was, to the 
Chinese mind, quite natural, and he 
gives the reason why. 

The Chinese rarely write letters with 
personal news in them. A son's letter 
to his mother would be a ceremonious 
address only, if there was no special 
news to send. It would open with 
certain honorific phrases, according to 
the ancient custom ; express proper 
sentiments according to custom ; and 
close with other suitable phrases accord¬ 
ing to custom. 

Ceremonious Phrases 

The schoolmaster had taught his 
pupils how to write these ceremonious 
phrases due from a son to a mother, and 
was confident that the boy—probably 
the best writer in the school—would use 
the proper words. The master's mother 
would be quite satisfied to receive a 
letter written for her son in these cere¬ 
monious terms suitable for the occasion. 
It would be felt to be an act of filial piety, 
requiring no intrusion of mere news. 

Our correspondent adds that so long 
as foreigners think the Chinese are 
“funny” they will'never understand 
them. They must remember that the 
root ideas and ideals of Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion are different from ours, and have 
evolved completely different structures 
of thought and habit. To the Chinese 
mind the boy’s letter was exactly the 
right kind of letter, and the schoolmaster 
knew this. 

That, of course, is the true explanation. 


ROSE FYLEMAN S ROSES 

A Garland of Roses. Collected Poems of 
Rose Fyleman. Illustrated by Rene Bull. 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

What better thing could come to us 
on a winter’s day than a garland of 
roses ? If the roses are Rose Fyleman’s 
the answer is that very few better things 
could come. 

Every child knows Rose Fyleman and 
her fairy books, and it is a great treat 
to have had among our Christmas and 
New Year books the complete volume of 
her poems. There are well over a hun¬ 
dred poems that will be read with 
delight in any nursery. Here is one we 
like very much. It is Rose Fyleman’s 
Christmas wish. 

To every hearth a little fire. 

To every board a little feast. 

To every heart a joy, 

To every child a toy, 

Shelter for bird and beast. 

We think most boys will like these 
verses too; personally we agree with 
all these dislikes except the last. 

I don’t like beetles, though I’m sure they’re 
very good; 

I don’t like porridge, though my Nanna says 1 
should; 

I don’t like the cistern in the attic where I play, 
And the funny noise the bath makes when the 
water runs away. 

I don’t like the feeling when my gloves are 
made of silk, 

And that dreadful slimy, skinny stuff on top of 
hot milk; 

I don’t like tigers, not even in a book, 

And (1 know it’s very naughty) but I don’t 
like Cook! 

It would not be fair to go on taking 
roses from this garland. We wish them a 
long and happy blooming in the child¬ 
ren’s garden. 


The windjammer 
and His story 

The Storm of Long Ago 

It is quite the fashion now to re-tell 
the romance of the old racing ships 
which, propelled only by the winds, 
brought frpm far distant lands to the 
home markets the new season’s crop of 
tea, or bales of newly-sheared wool. 

Men of the sea who remember those 
times know that there is no sea-sight 
today to equal in beauty the grace of 
the wind-filled sails of the ships which 
the men in the first steamships nick¬ 
named windjammers. 

The deck hands on the steamers even 
threw the word windjammers at the 
more real sailors in the sailing ships. 
They, too, like their ships, were wind¬ 
jammers. But the windjammers are 
held in honour now. When it comes to 
a pinch the seaman is not much of a 
seaman unless he has a good deal of the 
knowledge and experience of the old 
windjammer. 

A Windjammer of Ninety-Nine 

If one wants to find a windjammer 
of the old breed he can be seen in the 
Liverpool Home for Aged Seamen at 
Wallasey. Windjammer is the name 
he is known by. He is now 99. 

In the year 1839 a great storm swept 
the western coasts of Britain with 
ruinous. damage. One place it ruined 
was the home of James Brown, at 
Stranraer, in Scotland. He was then a 
boy of ten and he had to shift for him¬ 
self. By the time he was 13 he was big 
and strong enough to go to sea, and to 
sea he went—and had many adventures. 

During the Crimean War he was on 
the ship which took out to Florence 
Nightingale the stores for her bleak 
hospital, where she saved, the lives of 
many brave, neglected British soldiers. 

Memories of Old Calabar 

His worst memories are of trading 
for palm oil in Old Calabar, on the 
West African coast, where every kind of 
swift disease seemed to be at hand, and 
the causes of disease had not been traced. 

He remembers Liverpool when the 
Mersey was so full of shipping that it 
was most difficult to avoid collisions 
when a crowd of wind-propelled ships 
came up on the tide. 

If the old windjammer is asked how 
he has contrived to live to the age of 99 
after his strenuous service at sea, his 
answer is that he owes it to the doctor 
and staff of the Seamen’s Home. 

He is the type of man, useful in bind¬ 
ing all parts of the world together, who 
should be provided with a home, and 
we are glad he has it. 

ONE MORE PIECE OF 
KINDNESS 

Abolishing the Cruel Goad 

Humanity wages almost ceaseless war 
with self-interest, but sometimes self- 
interest changes sides. 

The Prefect of Police of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Seine in France has for¬ 
bidden the use of goads and spiked sticks 
for driving cattle. The Prefect forbids 
them on the ground that they are cruel, 
as they are. But self-interest supports 
him in the persons of the butchers and 
the dealers in hides, though the cattle- 
drovers oppose him. 

The hide-dealers say that stabs from 
a goad or a nailed stick riddle the hides 
with little holes and greatly reduce their 
value ; and the butchers declare that 
the flesh of an animal that has suffered 
great pain is not so good as that of an 
animal which has been quickly and 
mercifully despatched. 

That is fortunate for the animal, but 
let us give full credit to the Prefect, who 
made his decision on grounds of 
humanity alone. 


DICKENS LAND 
REBUILT 
L.C.C.’s Inspiration 

A GOOD THING GOES 
WITH A BAD ONE 

There is a corner of Dockland where 
Dickens often walked at night, ob¬ 
serving the brave but tragic life of the 
slums, and there he staged the hunt 
and death of Bill Sikes. 

The L.C.C. is pulling down that 
dismal, airless place, and building up 
new blocks of flats where the gallant 
Cockneys may live in health and 
decency. They are calling it the Dickens 
Estate. 

The C.N. gives three cheers for that. 
Then it sighs to think that a certain 
old public-house must come down; 
not that the C.N. is a lover of public- 
houses. This one was long ago turned 
into the Time and Talents Club, and for 
years factory girls have spent joyous 
evenings there when their dull, drab 
work was done. It was a self-governing 
club, and the age of the' members 
ranged from 12 to 25. : After games, 
or classes, or dancing, the evenings 
ended in prayer. But now the club 
must go with the slum. Would not 
Dickens want us to build it up anew ? 

Of course he would. People arc 
starting to do it, and the L.C.C. has 
offered an excellent site.- But the new 
club ought to be bigger and better than 
the old, with room for children as well 
as girls. Who will help to find /i2,ooo 
for the people Dickens loved ? 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Whai Were the Names of the Wise 
Ravens of the God Odin ? 

They were Iiugin (Thought) and Munin 
(Memory). 

What Other Name is Given to 
Bell-Ringers ? 

They are called campanologists, from 
the Latin word campana, a bell. 

Why is Grape Fruit So Called? 

The name was given to this citrus fruit 
in the Northern United States because of a 
fancied resemblance in flavour to the grape. 

Is There a Limit to the Loudness 
of Sound? 

Sound is caused by vibrations of the 
drum of the ear set up by waves in the 
atmosphere. The limit of sound would be 
reached when the waves were so violent 
as to break the ear-drum. Then there would 
be no more sound for us. 

Who Was Davy Jones ? 

He was not a real person, but, according 
to the superstition of old sailors, the 
spirit who presided over the spirits of the 
deep. Jones is a corruption of Jonah, the 
prophet who was thrown overboard, and 
Davy, short for David, was added as a 
fitting Christian name. 

Do Surveyors Have to Make an Allowance 
on Account of Errors Due to Refraction? 

Yes; and as refraction varies according to 
the condition of the atmosphere its value 
cannot be expressed definitely by any for¬ 
mula. There is, however, a table of deduc¬ 
tions from staff-readings for the correction 
of curvature and refraction which is approxi¬ 
mately correct. 

What is the Weight of Mercury in a 
Barometer Tube ? 

It depends on the size of the tube, but 
the pressure of the air is 15 pounds to the 
square inch; so that if the sectional area 
of the tube is one square inch the column 
of mercury 30 inches high weighs 15 
pounds. If the area of the tube’s section 
is a quarter of a square inch the weight of 
mercury would be 3J pounds. 

Have the Isle of Man Arms a Sicilian 
Origin? 

It has been suggested that the Three 
Legs of Man are related to the Swastika, a 
very ancient symbol, once commonly used 
in Sicily, and that Alexander III of Scotland, 
who became overlord of Man in 1266, had 
grown familiar with the emblem while at 
the Court of Henry III, who for his second 
son Edmund was given the nominal sove¬ 
reignty of Sicily by Pope Innocent IV. 


AN ELUSIVE WORLD 

HOW TO FIND MERCURY 

Great Display of Planets in the 
Evening Sky 

VENUS AND THE CRESCENT 
MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The planet Mercury will for the 
next two weeks be favourably (placed 
for observation. 

Next week it will be in the south¬ 
west sky until between 5.30and 6o’clock, 
and half an hour later the week after. 
The Moon’s very slender crescent will 
be to the left of Mercury on Saturday 
evening, January 12, the planet being 
below and to the right of the Moon, 
about twenty-five times its apparent 
diameter away; in fact, the Moon will 
be almost midway between the radiant 
Venus and Mercury. 


The presence of this splendid planet, 
the most brilliant object in that part 



The present appearance 01 Mercury and Venus 


of the sky, will greatly help in finding 
the much less brilliant and elusive 
Mercury during the next fortnight, 
when he remains within reach of naked- 
eye vision. 

The best time to look for Mercury is 
between 5 and 5.30 when, if the sky is 
very clear, his golden splendour may be 
seen in the sunset, fifteen to twenty times 
the Moon’s width above the horizon. 

A good way to locate Mercury will 
be to note exactly where the Sun has 
set and then to draw an imaginary line 
from that spot to Venus as soon as she 
becomes visible, which may be not 
for half an hour after sunset. This 
imaginary line will pass very close to 
Mercury, though he will not be visible 
for some little time after Venus appears. 

Of course Mercury’s position changes 
very rapidly in the course of the fort¬ 
night, but about January 22 will be the 
time to see him at his best; after that 
he will gradually get between our 
world and the Sun, appearing more 
and more as a crescent, growing larger 
but thinner ‘ until Mercury will quite 
vanish as he passes between us and the 
Sun. This will occur on February 7. 

A Striking Spectacle 

The crescent Moon will appear near 
Venus on the evening of January 14, 
being about eight times her own width 
below the planet. They will make a 
striking spectacle. Venus is now about 
75 million miles away as compared with 
some 90 million miles of Mercury, but 
Mercury is approaching much more 
rapidly than Venus, and in a fortnight 
will be the nearer of the two. 

Uranus is also in the south-west 
sky at the present time, to the left of 
and at a higher altitude than Venus. 
The (Moon will be just below Uranus at 
about 6 o’clock on Wednesday evening, 
January 16, the Moon being about 
tight times her own diameter away ; 
but it will not be possible to see that very 
far-off and rapidly-receding world with¬ 
out optical aid. 

Jupiter, the brightest feature of the 
southern sky, is due south between 6 
and 6.30 o’clock. The Moon will be 
just below Jupiter, about twice her 
own width away at about 8 o’clock on 
next Friday. 

So with Mars in the south-east and 
Neptune in the east all the planets except 
Saturn are now in the evening sky. 

Neptune is about four times theMoon’s 
apparent width to the left of Regulus, 
of the first magnitude, and the brightest 
star that is almost due east at 9 o’clock; 
but of course a telescope is necessary 
to observe this remote world, which is 
2720 million miles away. G. F. M. 
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CHAPTER 31 


Cricket Ahoy! 


Oow capitally everything was going 
* * with that pleasant-faced, plea¬ 
sant-voiced Hendrie. 


If it had not been for those 
foreign-stamp people in London 
who were dunning him so for the 
rest of the money he owed he would, 
he reflected over and over again, 
have been as happy as a sandboy 
this term. Of course there was that 
bother about his young cousin.. 
Oh, yes, he would agree with 
himself, there was that cloud as 
well ; but it was a trifle compared 
with the stamp people’s cloud, 
because they might give him away 
to the Head any minute, whereas 
his young cousin had showed that 
he couldn’t get him expelled, and 
accordingly he was as safe as a 
church for the present. So what 
was the good of worrying over 
young Hendry ? So why’ worry ? 
Tomorrow the luck, might turn. 

It was the stamp dealers who 
were the nuisance. What an ass 
he had been when he thought him¬ 
self flush to send the miserable 
wretches such a calm order for the 
most expensive stamps on the list ! 
What an ass he had been, instead 
of returning the stamps, to stick 
to them with the idea of reselling 
them at a profit !’ What a jar it 
had been when St. Pierre, his like¬ 
liest customer, had informed him 
that he wasn’t buying any more 
as he'd sent his famous collection 
to a hospital! And what an utter 
ass he had been to burn the whole 
lot of them in mistake for a bundle 
of spoiled ones ! 


“ But that,” he would growl, 
" was just my luck. There never 
was such an unlucky’ beggar as I 
am. I ought to have had my 
House cricket colours last season, 
but I’m blessed if they’d even 
give mo my tie for the second. Other 
fellows, have lots .of pals. I’ve 
none. ■ And.-there’s always . some 
idiot blowing along to remind me 
that.I owe him money.” 

Thus mused Hendrie, and yet he 
was bound to admit that otherwise 
everything went splendidly with 
him. He loved the summer term. 
He loved the bright mornings. He 
even loved, oddly enough, turning 
out of bed to go down to Rep 
before breakfast, because,^ as it 
happened, there was nothing which 
he couldn’t learn like a parrot and 
Rep was a very sweet personal 
triumph in consequence. It was a 
joy’ to him to come out at twelve 
o’clock to saunter through Lower 
Quad to the playing fields and listen 
to the purr of the mowing machines 
and watch chaps pushing the big 
roller over some pitch. The long 
evenings were a delight to him, the 
new leaves on the trees, the warm 
air, that jolly outdoor time between 
tea and Chapel when one could rove 
about and do what one liked, with 
the swifts wheeling overhead, and 
the Sun so long setting, and the 
stars' that night brought. 

And the newspapers were a 
delight to him, too, in the summer, 
with their cricket news every day 
and their pictures of the . sea, 
pictures which sent his thoughts 
off to those happier white moun¬ 
tains whither presently’, so soon 
now, he would be speeding once 
more. And the excitement of tne 
County Championship—that was a 
joy : and the long, cool swimming- 
bath ; and the rustling birds in the 
creeper. All these, woven arid inter¬ 
woven like the recurrent strains of 
some musical reverie, made Major 
a happy’ soul when summer returned. 

" Worries ? Hang worries! ’’ said 
lie. " I won’t let myself worry’.” 

_A little bit of a poet in the 
pleasure he felt in the fields and 
trees and flowers and insects and 
birds. A little bit of a philosopher 
in his conviction that that which 
had been could not be altered and 
that which had. to be had to be. 


Yet, supposing y’ou had told young 
Hendry this better side of his 
cousin, he would very likely’ have 
snorted and retorted, ” Well, all 
I know is he hasn’t any’ principles.” 
Nor would this comment have been 
offered at all priggish!}', but out of 
the- very depth of honest resent¬ 
ment. And Hendry- marvelled that 
Major had the assurance to try to 
talk to him as if nothing what¬ 
soever had happened between them, 
and to question him about his 
cricket with that same assurance 
with which he had first questioned 
about his running. 

" You bowl donkey drops, don’t 
y’ou ? ” Major had said with a smile 
when he sidled up to young Hendry 
one afternoon. And although 
Hendry had snarled at him and de¬ 
manded what on earth it mattered 
to him, Major had held on with 
entire composure. “ I was thinking 
of inviting you to send me a few 
down at the nets.” And after a 
stare of silent disgust in rejoinder, 
he had added musingly : “ Between 
y’ou and me I ought to make lots 
of runs against the Fourteen.” . 

“ The Fourteen ? ” echoed young 
ITendry’, surprised out of his frigid 
attitude.' And then, reminded of it, 
had turned on his heel. For he 
didn’t want to have anything to do 
with his cousin. 

But his interest had naturally’ 
been kindled by Major’s remark. 
Of what, he wondered, had the vile 
brute been speaking ? Puggic or 
Pinion would have told him at 
once, but then Puggie and Pinion 
were leaving him severely alone, as 
they had done ever since he turned 
down their overtures; and to 
Puggie of all people he could not 
offer an olive branch because 
Puggie was the one whom his short 
cuts had robbed, and therefore it 
didn’t seem right to make up to 
Puggie until ho could repair the 
wrong. No, to make friends and 
be friends with someone whom he 
had stabbed in the back—and how 
else could he regard it ?—that 
didn’t seem cricket. Young Hendry 
couldn't bring himself to it, any¬ 
how. It would make him, he knew, 
feel more and more of a traitor. 

However, there was Keegan, 
red-headed Keegan of the Gate 
House, who occasionally talked to 
him when they came out of class. 
And him young Hendry taxed, 
inquiring artlessly what this Eleven 
and Fourteen match was which he 
had heard someone mention ? 

Keegan stared. “ Do you mean 
to say you don’t know ? It starts 
next Monday. It’s a good rag ! ” 

", A rag ! ” uttered Hendry. 

“ Oh, not a rag in that sense.' 
It’s serious cricket. But it goes on 
for days and days, or it may.” 

Then Keegan explained. “ It’s 
this way,” he said. “ They’ pick 
the best eleven from Upper School, 
leaving out anyone with School or 
House First colours. Then they 
pick the best fourteen in Lower 
School, barring colours again.” 

“ Oh, I see ! ” cried Hendry’, his 
eyes brightening. 

“ Yes, there you are. And they’ 
go on playing every afternoon till 
they’ve played it out. As they do 
the House matches, y’ou know.” 
Keegan stopped irripressively. “ And 
I don’t mind telling you,” he re¬ 
sumed, “ that this year the Four¬ 
teen will be captained by yours 
truly." 

"Lucky dog!” said y’oung 
Hendry under his breath. "Will 
you win ? ” he' asked in a tone of 
excitement. . - 

Keegan shook his red mane. 
" We might,” he answered, “ if we 
get that pig—sorry, I forgot you 
were related—that chap Hendrie 
out cheaply. He’s a pretty good 
bat. He should easily- get his School 
cap this year.” 

" But he has no House Colours 
even ! ” 

" No. He hurt himself last 
season, and—oh, I don’t know, 
somehow the , powers that be 


haven’t fancied his cricket. But 
all the same he’s a dangerous bat, 
Hendry, and if he once got really 
set- 

Young Hendry broke in. ” I 
wish—-—■” he began and stopped. 

" You wish you could be in the 
Fourteen ! I should think so ! ” 
Keegan cried proudly. 

CHAPTER 32 
Feeling Runs High 

(Yne supposes that Hendry owed 
his inclusion to Ripshank, who 
remembered what his brother in the 
Flying Corps had told him about 
Hendry's repute at his Preparatory 
as a bowler of promise. 

“ At any rate,” Ripshank’s 
brother had said, “ he’s a wily 
bird. My pal who’s a master at his 
Prepper, as you know, told me 
that for a kid lie’s uncommonly 
clever in tossing up stuff that looks 
as easy as pie but actually requires 
a good bit of watching. At any 
rate, in the Fathers’ Match last year 
there he got six or seven wickets, 
and they weren’t all duds.” 

And so on. Ripshank had pre¬ 
served his brother’s remarks, and 
though reminding himself, with a 
smile, that most of Dick’s swans 
turned out geese, for flic sake of 
Eastborough’s cricket in the near 
future he was quietly minded to 
get the youngster a good chance. 

For the season was too young—- 
it had only just started—for young 
Hendry to have shown in the 
ordinary way what he could do. 
In consequence a little astonish¬ 
ment prevailed at the appearance 
of his name among the Fourteen. 
Even Keegan, their vivacious and 
anxious captain, was taken aback. 

“ I’m not so keen on Hendry now, 
but I’ve no right to crab him; still, 
I’m dashed if I know why they’ve 
pushed him in the Fourteen! ” 

This Keegan Was' to discover the 
night before the match, when he 
was sent for by. Ponsonby, the 
Captain of Cricket, who, after 
enjoying in silence for a moment 
or two Keegan’s proper if bashful 
sense of his own new importance, 
remarked, “ 1 tell you why I sent 
for you, Keegan. 1 want you to 
give that chap Hendry a good 
bowl tomorrow.” 

“ Put him on to bowl ! ” faltered 
Keegan. “ But I say! He was 
trying to bowl at one of our nets 
the other day, and he can’t bowl, 
really. You never saw such- 

Ponsonby cut him off. " Did you 
hear ? " he said shortly. 

Crushed and crumpling, Keegan 
owned that he had heard. 

"AH right. Mind you do as I told 
you. That’s all," quoth Ponsonby. 

Although Keegan had been per¬ 
fectly. within his facts in telling 
Hendry that the match was gener¬ 
ally regarded as a good rag, it 
happened that there was an under¬ 
current of feeling this year which 
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was to put a certain edge upon the 
encounter. For last cricket season 
Lower School had felt aggrieved 
by the exclusion from the School 
team of one of their number, whose 
place, they growled, should have 
been certain. This had been Tor¬ 
rance, a big fellow’ and a capital 
cricketer. Denning, Ponsonby’s 
predecessor in office, had not in¬ 
clined to Torrance, and was pal¬ 
pably guilty'of an error of judgment 
in giving the. preference to Wether- 
lea of the Sixth. -But Denning 
would never admit that he had 
made a mistake : an obstinacy 
which rankled with Lower School. 
It had got round that the Lower 
School were not fairly treated : 
that to win his colours a fellow 
must be in Upper ; an impression 
which, however unjustified gener¬ 
ally, was unhappily assisted by this 
Torrance case. 

So some jealousy had been roused. 
But Torrance had now gone. And 
Denning had gone. And the feel¬ 
ing which the incident raised ought 
to have gone had somebody not 
put pen to paper about it in a 
letter which appeared in the School 
magazine at the beginning of this 
term.. 

The Editor had received the 
letter, and pondered, being wishful 
to suppress it for harmony's sake. 
But his conscientiousness had argued 
against this. As Editor, he had 
reasoned, I sit in this chair to give 
ventilation to any view on School 
matters which is decently submitted 
and fairly expressed. So in it went: 

Dear Sir, As a new cricket 
season will be starting at about 
the time when this number of the 
School magazine appears may we, 
the undersigned, suggest that the 
School Eleven shall cease to be re¬ 
garded as a private preserve for 
people in the Upper School, but 
thrown open, as it always was in 
the old days, to any person who 
is good enough for it ? 

We shall riot do School cricket 
any goad, sir, by another scandal 
like last year's. 

Three signatures followed. 

The letter had stirred up the 
ashes of last season’s dispute, so 
that a little flame of feeling was 
flickering forth. This year to the 
match between Upper and Lower 
was imparted a spice or element of 
contentiousness which just over¬ 
stepped the mark of good-tempered 
rivalry and tightened up the nerves 
of the players on both sides. As 
in twos and threes they arrived 
on the ground in their flannels 
and attached themselves to those 
already arrived each newcomer be¬ 
came conscious of a tension in the 
atmosphere. 

St. Pierre was to captain Upper. 
He couldn’t play much, and he 
knew it; but he was useful j udge 
of other people's capacities, and so 
long as he kept his mind on the 
business in hand instead of letting 
his thoughts wander all over the 
shop their sainted one would do all 
right, said the critics. 

He strolled across to Keegan, red- 
polled and self-conscious. 

“ Are you ready to toss ? ’’ he 
inquired, producing a coin. Keegan 
said " Yes,” and then, as St. Pierre 
flicked the coin up, "Heads!” 
Keegan called, and watched its 
spinning descent. 

■They stooped together. “ It’s a 
tail, I think,” smiled St. Pierre. 
“ Yes, tail it is. We will bat.” With 
a nod he slouched toward his men. 
“ I’ve won the toss. We’re batting,” 
he announced quietly. 

Then did Keegan, although no 
orator, exhort his thirteen as they 
clustered round him before going out 
to the field. " They’ve got first 
knock on a good wicket,” said he, 
" but I don’t funk one of them 
except Major and Sloper.” He was 
referring to Tubby Sloper, of 
repute as a smiter. “ We’ll start 
our bowling with Beale at the 
double-trees end.” ■ He looked 
round their ranks, and appeared to 
be thinking something over. “ And 
you,” he pointed at young Hendry, 
" you’ll bowl at the other end.” 

“ To begin with ! ” young Hendry 
exclaimed, taken by surprise. 

" Yes,” said Keegan. “ Beale and 
you start.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


January 12 , 1929 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Anne’s Sweets 

Anne’s big sister Sally liad 
gone to boarding-school 
for the first time.' And though 
Sally was six years older than 
Anne, and sometimes felt 
rather important, and thought 
it was “ very dull playing with 
babies,” Anne missed her ter¬ 
ribly. She wondered how 
Sally felt being so far a\vay. 

But Sally seemed to think 
that everything at school was 
perfect. A week before she 
was to come home for the 
holidays she wrote Anne a 
letter telling her all about it, 
and said, “ We have lovely 
sweets here, not those hard 
things we get at home.” 

Anne was very pleased with 
her letter and carried it about 
in her pocket, but she couldn’t 
help feeling that if Sally liked 
school so much she would not 
want to come. home again, 
even for the holidays. 

So Anne went to see Miss 
Milly in her little sweet. shop, 
where Nurse bought the hard 
sweets. And she told her about 



“ Much better,” said Sally 


the delicious sweets Sally had 
at school. 

“ I expect' they are like 
these,” said Miss Milly, open¬ 
ing a box of fondants. 

“ Arc they very dear ? ” 

When Miss Milly told her 
Anne shook her head. 

" Oh dear ! " she said. " I’m 
afraid I haven’t enough to' buy 
those. I wish I had.” 

“ Well,” said . Miss Milly, 
“ why don’t you make some ? 
They are easy enough to make, 
just sugar and water and a 
little flavouring.” 

Anne’s eyes sparkled. 

So the next afternoon Miss 
Milly showed Anne how to 
mix the sugar and put in the 
flavouring; and she boiled 
tjie mixture for her and lent 
her little moulds to run it into. 
Then, when the sweets were 
ready, she found a box and 
packed them prettily into it. 

Anne could hardly wait for 
Sally to get inside the house 
before she offered the sweets. 
Sally took one and tasted. 

“ Hum ! Nice ! ” she said. 

“ Arc they as good as the 
ones they give you at school ? ” 

“Rather! Much better. C-an 
I have another ? ” 

“ They’re all for you,” said 
Anne, so delighted she'wanted 
to dance with joy. 
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‘Peace Shall Spread From Shore to Shore 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

JjjY first is quite, quite equal,. 

And to be level claims; 

My second owns no equal, 

. For blue blood’s in his veins. 

My whole’s a gift most perfect 
Bestowed by injured man ; 

1 crave it for my riddle ; ' 

Now give it if you can. 

A newer next i seek 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
T'HE marsh-tit’s note is heard. The 
cole-tit begins to sing. The 
house sparrow chirps. Bats are seen 
here and there. Furze is found in 
blossom. Black hellebore, snowdrop, 
dandelion, and white dead nettle 
are all seen flowering in sheltered 
situations. 

Ici On Parle Franpais 



La charm's Le triton Le coqnelicot 

La charrue sert 4 labourer la terre. 

Le triton se trouve dans les mares. 

Je rdvdre le coquelicot des Flandres. 

The New Gramophone 

'J'iie remarkable improvements in 
the manufacture of gramophones 
and records have caused many 
people to overcome their objections 
to “ canned music.” The repro¬ 
ducing qualities of good modem 
gramophones and records are faithful 
enough to please even the most 
musical people. 

These new machines are strongly- 
built, but like any other musical 
instruments they must be treated 
with care. Here are three golden 
rules that should be observed by 
those who have recently become 
owners of gramophones: 

ALWAYS let the turntable revolve 
while the motor is being wound up. 
This prevents undue strain on the 
spring. 

NEVER use an ordinary needle 
more than once. Needles are cheaper 
than records. 

OCCASIONALLY let the motor 
run right down and leave it for a 
day or two. The spring needs a 
holiday as much as we do. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'There are 49 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
cross u’ord puzzle. The clues are 
given below and the answers will 
appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Musical instrument. 
5. The supposed atmosphere in space. 
7. A quaint-looking bird. 10. To pierce. 

12. Character represented by an actor. 

13. Nova Scotia (abbrev.). 15. Vetch. 
17. To tear. 18. A beverage. 20. Per¬ 
taining to a name. 22. Sprays. 24. Note 
well (abbrev.). 25. A quantity of land. 
26. To incite to action. 28. Southern 
Railway (abbrev.). 29. A fine variety of 
clay. 31. Converting raw hides into 
leather. 34. A card game. 35. Devoured. 
38. Mists. 38." In the direction of. 39. A 
trial. 41. To bring forth. 43. To impede. 
44. To elevate. 

Reading Down. 1. Liquid measures. 2. 
A seaman (abbrev.). 3. Negative. 4. A 
luscious fruit. 6. Transpose (abbrev.). 7. A 
quaint bird. 8. Charles Lamb’s pen-name. 
0.- Answer. 11. Cupid. 14. Divides. 16. 
A printer’s-measure. 19. A curve. 21. 
Compound preposition. 23. Important 
metal. 29. Case in which stoneware is 
baked. 27. An uproar. 28. Condition. 29. 
A tie. 30. A running knot. 32. Bird’s 
nursery. 33. Whether. 37. The ocean. 40. 
Tfrvasition. 42. Missouri (abbrev.). 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planets Mercury, 
Venus, and 
Uranus are in the 
South-West. 

Jupiter is in the 
South and Mars 
in the South- 
East. Tiie picture 
shows the Moon 
as it mav be seen 
looking South at 6 p.m. on January 16. 

A Reversed Word 

I’M the god of the plains, 

Among satyrs and swains; 

A pudding 1 often contain; 

Reverse me, twill show 
What I’m sure, sir, that you, 

When drowsy, would wish to obtain. 

• Answer next week 

Do You Live at Tewkesbury ? 

"The word was formerly spelled 
Teokesberi, and means the burgh 
of Theoc, a famous Saxon hermit of 
about the eighth century,who settled in 
the district and gave his name to the 
town that grew up round a monastery 
there. 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Harnessing the Waves. Here is a 
method of using the waves to generate 
electric light or power. An anchored 
buoy contains a big 
pendulum which 
swings with the 
motion of the waves. 

The pendulum is at¬ 
tached to a system of 
geared wheels which 
drive a dynamo and 
generate the current 
fora lamp on the top 




of the buoy. A rudder ensures that the 
buoy always rocks in the same plane. 
The second picture shows another 
way in which this idea may be em¬ 
ployed. A ship anchored near the 
shore collects the current from a 
number of buoys and transmits 
it to land along a cable. 

A New Nail. This nail has been 
designed to grip very firmly the wood 
into which it is driven. The point 
has flat or spiral cutting edges, and 
the stem has one, two, or three 


barbs, according to its length. The 
head may be grooved for a screw¬ 
driver, so that when the nail has 
been hammered in it can be given 
a half-tum to make the barbs still 
more effective. A nail of this type will 
hold almost as strongly as a screw. 

Magic Arithmetic 

Here is a mystifying little trick 
with figures. 

Ask someone to write down a 
number of three figures, the first 
figure being larger than either of the 
others. Now say that the number 
must be reversed and subtracted 
from the first. When this is done 
you say that you will give the result 
of this subtraction if you are told 
only the first and last figures of it. 

This can easily be done because 
the middle figure is always 9 and the 
sum of the two outside figures is 
always 9, so if we are told one we 
know the other. Here is an example 
that makes this quite clear. 

1 732 

237 

495 

What Ami? 

JN winter-time my first is seen 
When the weather is very cold ; 
And then I’m fonned into my second 
By children young and old. 

And if my whole you wish to find 
My first and second must be combined; 
And then by looking you will see 
A winter favourite in me. 

Answer next week 


10 


11 


12 


Jacko in the Dark 

A unt Podger wasn’t at all fond of Jacko; but she rather 
^ changed her mind about him when she came to stay 
at the house on a.week’s visit. . 

“ The boy has improved enormously,’’ she told Mrs. Jacko. 
" I feel we are going to be great friends.” 

As a matter of fact, Jacko didn’t behave too badly. He had 
already played all his best tricks on Aunt Podger long ago, 
and fortunately couldn’t think of any new ones. By the time 
her visit came to an end Aunt Podger was convinced that he 
really was a nice boy. 

" I should like to give him a treat on my last afternoon,” 
she told Mrs. Jacko. “ Now, how about the Pictures ? I dis- 



“ Hand him over to me,” cried Aunt Podger 


approve strongly of the rubbishy stuff they generally show, 
but I hear there is an excellent film on at the big Kinema.” 

Of course Mrs. Jacko was delighted; she thought it very kind 
of Aunt Podger. And so did Jacko. He felt no end of a swell 
when he found himself sitting on a lovely red velvet seat in 
the most expensive part of the Kinema. 

" Coo! I wish Chimp could see me,” he said to himself. " And 
perhaps Aunt will buy some chocolates,” he added. 

Unfortunately Aunt Podger had other ideas, and when an 
attendant came round calling out “ Chocolates! ” she said 
firmly: “ I don’t believe in eating between meals.” 

Of course Jacko was fearfully disappointed. And when the 
film began he was even more disappointed. It zms very inter¬ 
esting, but, by a bit of bad luck, it happened to be one he had 
seen before. 

He stood it manfully for a bit, but at last he really couldn't 
stand it any longer. The question was how to slip out without 
being seen by Aunt Podger. The old lady was completely 
wrapped up in the film; but there were people the other side 
of Jacko, and he couldn’t get out without a commotion. 

" I shall have to be very artful,” be said with a grin. He 
had had one of his brain-waves ! 

A few seconds later Aunt Podger turned round. 

“ It’s a wonderful film, my dear,” she began. “ Now did you 
notice-? ” And then she stopped. Jacko's chair was empty. 

Aunt Podger could not believe her eyes. She gaped and 
gaped. And she gaped still more when there was a fearful 
commotion some little way off. 

“ Help ! ” shrieked somebody. " There’s something under 
my seat.” 

In a second there was regular pandemonium. The film 
stopped and the lights were switched on. 

“ It’s a dog ! ” cried somebody. 

“ No ; it's an enormous cat! ” shouted somebody else. 

“It’s nothing of the sort,” cried Aunt Podger. “It’s my 
nephew. Hand him over to me, please. I’ll see to him!” 


How to Make a Door-Stop 

A useful cloor-stop can easily be 
made by any boy. All that is 
needed is an empty cotton reel, a 
piece of felt, and a long screw. 

The piece of felt, cut to the neces¬ 
sary size and shape, is securely 
tacked or sewn round the reel. All that 
now remains is to fasten the padded 
reel to the floor by means of a screw 
through the hole in the reel. 

A Word Square 

T'HE following clues indicate four 
words which written one under 
the other will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 

A bird’s home. Always. A prefix 
meaning half. Stumble. 

Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



Df MERRYMAN 

No Sale 

T'HE shopper was very hard to 
please and the salesman, who 
had shown him almost every pair of 
field-glasses in stock, was reaching 
the end of his patience. 

“ Are you sure these field-glasses 
are all you say ? ” queried the 
shopper.' 

“ More than that, sir,” replied the 
salesman. “ Why, they are so power¬ 
ful that anything less than five miles 
away appears to be behind you.” 

How, Indeed ! 

Little four-year-old was asking 
questions all day long. 

“ Really, Sonnie,” said Father at 
last, “you mustn’t ask so many 
questions. Remember, curiosity 
killed the cat.” 

“ How, Father ? ” was the next 
question. 

A False Report 

gRAGGED a boastful old Pig, “ By 
and by 

I’ll be renting a splendid new sty ! ” 
But his rage was profound 
When a rumour went round 
That he now had a sty in his eye ! 

Upstairs Downstairs 
Peter went to town and had his 
first ride in a lift. Tiiat evening 
his Daddie asked him what he thought 
of it. 

“ Well, I can’t quite understand it, 
Daddie,” he said. “ I went into a 
little house and the upstairs came 
down.” 

How Does it Happen ? 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


“T'his weather’s a puzzle,” the 
Brownies declared, 

'As big flakes came down from aloft. 
“ For it’s certainly strange, if one 
thinks the thing out, 

That when it snows hard the snow’s 
soft! ” 

Ambition 

T'HE ambitious youth was in search 
of work, and had been granted 
an interview by an employer. 

“ Shall l have a chance to rise in 
your firm ? ” the youth asked. 

“ Yes, my boy,” was the reply. 
“ You could rise at six each morning 
and sweep out the shop.” 

Amusing the Children 

JTOR the first time Alother had gone 
out for the afternoon and left 
her ten-year-old son in charge. 

“ I hope you have all been good 
children,” she said on her return. 

“Oh, yes, Mummie,” replied the 
boy. “ 1 kept the others amused. 
I turned on the batli taps and let 
the bath overflow, and~ we played 
Niagara Jails on the stairs.” 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What is It ? Wilderness. 

Hidden Birds A Word Square 

castpos HOME 

OSTRICH OVEN 

rtaanei At END 

PELICAN ENDS 

s r e n h n e 

Changeling. Coat, coal, cool, cook, hook. 
A Charade. Pat-riot. 

Who Was He ? 

The French Newton was Laplace. 
























































































































An Exciting Moment—Yacht-racing in Sydney Harbour is a very popular sport with the 
Australians. Here we see an 18-foot sailing-boat during a race with several members of 
the crew leaning out to save the vessel from capsizing when making a sharp turn. 


The Ceremony of the Keys—The ancient ceremony with which the Chief Warder of the Tower 
of London lock3 up the gates every night was unknown to the public until it was broadcast 
some time ago. This picture shows the gates of the Byward Tower being locked. 


YOU CAN STILL BUY I-SEE-ALL, ARTHUR MEE’S GREAT PICTURE BOOK 
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A SKI LESSON • THE CEREMONY OF THE KEYS • ARTIFICIAL SUNSHINE 


A Popular Lesson—Swiss girts at a school at St. Moritz are given ski lessons during the 
winter. Here we see them ready to set out for a run over the snow. 


Hard Times for Highland Sheep—After the recent falls of snow in the Highlands sheep have 
had to search for bare patches of grass, as this picture from Glenisla shows. 


Rhino Looks Out—This Indian rhinoceros may think he is a handsome 
fellow, but he would certainly not be among the prizewinners in a.beauty 
show. He is seen looking out from his quarters at the London Zoo. 


Artificial Snnshine—To determine the cause of a cotton- 
plant disease these plants are being grown under the 
influence of electric flood lamps at Rothamsted. 


Jumping for Their Dinner —The sea lions that amuse 
summer visitors to the London Zoo by catching fish 
thrown by their keeper are here seen keeping in practice. 
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